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Specimen Austrian Pine at Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 


Specimen Evergreens for Immediate Effect 


WwW 4 


Specimens, Avenues or Woodlands. Perfect little trees up to 7 feet in height. 


is the time to plant. Let us show you this special stock and quote prices. 


Salem, Massachusetts 


—_ —__ —— 











y HARLAN P. KELSEY, Owner, 


Carolina Hemlock on the Biltmore Estate, N. C. 


At Kelsey-Highlands Nursery (Nursery is at East Boxford, Mass.) may be seen thousands of Specimen 
Evergreens in all sizes. “The most beautiful of all perhaps is Carolina Hemlock for Hedges, Screens, Lawn 


Austrian Pine, the best conifer for Shore Planting, the only one that never burns from salt spray—and the 
most immune from diseases and pests. Special Specimens.up to 30 feet high for immediate effect. Now 
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Boston Florists 


é Flowers 
. ihe Telegraphed 


124 TREMONT STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
TELEPHONE LIB. 4317 
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BOSTON 
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Florist 


67 BEACON STREET 
Phones: i> 
Haymarket 0281-0282 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 
F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 


Carbone 
FLORIST 


338-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 


OpposITE ARLINGTON ST. CHURCH 
Phone, Kenmore 1700 




















LILACS 


These wonderful immigrants from the far corners of the 
earth have proved to be one of the sturdiest of all the families 
of shrubs for our climate. 


Because they start growth so early in the spring, Lilacs 
must be planted in Autumn for best results. Here is our list: 


Common Purple Lilac 2-3 ft. $.50 ea. $4.50 per 10 
Common Purple Lilac 3-4 ft. .75 ea. 7.00 per 10 
Common White Lilac 2-3 ft. .50 ea. 4.50 per 10 
Common White Lilac 3-4 ft. -75 ea. 7.00 per 10 
Persian Lilac 2-3 ft. .75 ea. 7.00 per 10 
Persian Lilac, White 2-3 ft. -75 ea. 7.00 per 10 
Villosa Lilac 2-3 ft. 1.00 ea. 9.00 per 10 
Japanese Lilac 2-3 ft. .75 ea. 7.00 per 10 
Hybrid Lilacs 2-3 ft. 1.25 ea. 10.00 per 10 


Marie Legraye—single pure white 
Mme. Casimer Perier—double white. 
Belle de Nancy—double satiny pink. 
Souvenir de Ludwig Spaeth—single red. 
Charles Joly—double silvery crimson. 
Charles the Tenth—single grape red. 
President Grevy—double blue. 


And among other shrubs best planted in the Fall are Bar- 
berry, Hydrangeas and Spiraeas. And there is still time to plant 
Peonies, Lilies and most of the Perennials. 


THE GEO. D. AIKEN NURSERY 
PUTNEY Box G VERMONT 


“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 
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EARTHENWARE 
we Flower Pots & Saucers 
= Est. 1765 
A. H. HEWS & CO., INC. 
205 Richdale Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
Telephone: Porter 0580 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of Flower Pots in the World 











Perennials moved in 


October 


become well established before 
cold weather 
CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
FRAMINGHAM CENTRE 


Massachusetts ‘ 
offer a wide choice of plants 
Booklet on Request 




















Fruits which ripen on 
| your garden wall 


) Just think of having pears and apples growing 

on trees which nestle snugly against your house, 
4 or having visitors remark upon peaches and 
}? , cherries where only vines are expected ! 


Think of flowers in springtime; fruits in sum- 
mer and autumn; and at all times a novelty of 
form which will hold your interest. These 
things, espalier fruit trees will give you, and 
bring to your garden, a flavor of Old-World 
charm that is rarely found in this country. 


The trees available are from five to eight years 
old. They are carefully pruned in single and 
double cordons, and their prices, from $3.50 
to $14.00, permit unusual landscape effects at 
moderate cost. 

Quantities are limited; if you would like to 
have some of these trees for your grounds, 
please send immediately for our descriptive 
circular. 


W. E. Marshall & Co. 


148 West 23rd Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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NEW YORK, N. yY. 
@ 


369 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. |. 











David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part of the 
country to 
NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 
2139-2141 BROADWAY - N.Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 

















ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 79. 

LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








ORCHIDS 


All Leading Species and Hybrids 
EDWARD H. ROEHRS 
Orchid Specialist 
RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 














Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 


























You can plant at any time 
our POT-GROWN 
PLANTS of 


Bearberry Kurume Azaleas 
Cotoneaster Scotch Heather 
Rare Roses 
and many other ground covers, rock 
plants and rare shrubs not found 

commonly listed. 


EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 
Holliston, Mass. 
Telegraph & Telephone 
Natick, Mass. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


West Chester Garden Club 
Efex West Chester (Pa.) Flower Show was held Sep- 
tember 23 and 24, this being the fourth event of the 
kind. The show was started originally by the New 
Century Club, which was later joined by the Garden Club of 
West Chester. Mrs. Charlotte M. Waln is president of this 
elub, and she has been very successful in gathering around 
her a membership of influential ladies who are good workers 
and keenly interested in horticulture. They have done much 
wild flower preservation work, and have posted many no- 
tices pertaining to the law about destroying or stealing 
plants, flowers or shrubbery. 

A contest for school children, ‘‘Beautify Your Back 
Yard,’’ was started last Spring. Two hundred and fifty-one 
children entered. The prizes were awarded at the recent 
show, which was largely attended and brought out many 
attractive exhibits, particularly of Dahlias. 


Conservation Exhibit in Boston 


The annual Autumn Exhibition of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society will be held at Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
October 28-30, opening at 3 p.m. Friday. A conservation 
exhibit will be a feature. 

A lecture on ‘‘ Wild Flower Preservation,’’ illustrated with 





EXHIBIT OF THE WEST CHESTER 


(PA.) GARDEN CLUB, SEPTEMBER 23 


colored slides, for children up to 13 years of age, will be 
given on Saturday, October 29, at 10.30 a.m. The lecturer 
will be Miss Katherine V. Parker. Following this lecture one 
for children from 14 to 18 years of age will be given by Mrs. 
S. V. R. Crosby, chairman of the New England Wild Flower 
Preservation Society, whose subject will also be ‘‘ Wild 
Flower Preservation.”’ 

A conservation lecture with slides will be given by Mr. 
Herbert W. Gleason on Saturday, October 29, at 3 p.m. 

‘**Bird Study and Bird Protection,’’ a lecture with colored 
slides, will be given on Sunday afternoon, October 30, at 3 
o’elock by Mr. Winthrop Packard, secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Audubon Society. All of these lectures, as well as 
the exhibition, will be free to the public. 


American Iris Society 


Nominations for directors of the American Iris Society have 
been made as follows: 

To serve one year, 1928; James Boyd, Mrs. W. H. Peckham, 
R. 8. Sturtevant and E. B. Williamson. 

To serve two years, 1928-1929; Dr. W. MeL. Ayres, Mrs. J. 
Edgar Hires, F. B. Mead and John C. Wister. 

To serve three years, 1928-1930; Mrs. H. G. Lloyd, A. P. 
Saunders, J. B. Wallace, Jr. and Richardson Wright. 
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Ballots will be mailed to members on or before November 1, 
and must be returned by December 1. 

The most important work of the Society now on hand is the 
new symposium. Work sheets consisting of 15 printed pages 
and containing about 2,000 names are being sent to the jury, 
and it is expected that the results will be published early 
next year. 

The annual meeting for 1928 will be held at Freeport, IIl., 
early in June. Mrs. McKinney and Miss M. J. Averett have 
been appointed as associate editors to assist Mr. Robert Stur- 
tevant, editor of the Bulletin. 


The New President of the American Rose Society 

Walter E. Clark, of Charleston, West Virginia, who has 
been elected president of the American Rose Society, is a 
newspaper man and an amateur Rose grower. His interest in 
Roses dates back many years and he has had remarkable 
success in popularizing the Rose in his own community. 
Indeed, he has made Charleston little less than a Rose 
City largely as the results of the articles published in his 
paper. 

Writing about his activities in this direction he says, ‘‘I 
became interested in garden Roses some 25 years ago, when 
I cultivated a back-yard garden in Washington, establishing 
some 100 plants in a small plot with some success. Some time 
after coming to West Virginia, where I had purchased the 
property of ‘‘The Charleston Daily Mail,’’ I began the fre- 
quent publication of items of interest to amateur city gar- 
deners—covering the field of vegetables and flowers, with 
emphasis on Roses. After a campaign of public education of 
this kind, we began the publication late in February of the 
‘Rose City Pledge’ as a sort of ‘coupon’ in the paper. These 
coupons were signed, clipped and returned to the editor, 
first by hundreds, then by thousands (about 3,000 one year). 
A great deal of interest was aroused. 

‘Then a local Rose Society was formed, with a member- 
ship now of upwards of 400, and six annual community Rose 
shows have been held. Each has been larger than any pre- 
decessor. There were about 800 entries at the last show.”’ 

Mr. Clark’s enthusiasm, energy, and wide experience will 
undoubtedly prove of great value in his work of moulding 
the growth and influence of the American Rose Society, 
which has already come to be the leading special flower 
organization in the country. 


Pennsylvania Horticultural Society’s Show 

The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society’s first exhibition in the Audi- 
torium of the Insurance Company of 
North America’s building in Phila- 
delphia, September 27 and 28, was 
a complete success. It was put on 
with the co-operation of the Garden 
Club of Philadelphia, The Weeders, 
The Gardeners, and the Four Counties 
Garden Club, and featured Dahlias, 
which filled the hall in bewildering 
numbers. The’ crowds were large but 
were easily eared for by the great 
elevators, several of which ran express 
to the exhibition floor. 

The commercial exhibits were par- 
ticularly impressive, one of the larg- 
est being that of the W. Atlee Burpee 
Company, which eontained 31 vari- 
eties of the large-flowered Dahlias, 
most of them seedlings raised at the 
Kordhook Farms from crosses made 
by George W. Kerr. Fordhook Marble, 
bronze; Fordhook Bridesmaid, pink; 
and Fordhook Formidable, a flaming 








MR. WALTER E. OLARK 
Newly Elected President of the American Rose Society 





orange, attracted much attention. The Burpee exhibit won 
first prize and a gold medal. 

Fisher & Masson of Trenton, New Jersey, won second 
prize with a well arranged exhibit which included many of 
their introductions. 

Henry A. Dreer staged Pompons in great variety, using 
handsome baskets as containers and Ferns for foils. Pom- 
pons, by the way, were very much in evidence at this show, 
and entries in the Pompon classes filled one entire table. 
There were large exhibits of annuals, perennials and Roses 
as well as of Dahlias, and the garden clubs exhibited charm- 
ing arrangements of flowers in baskets and bowls. 

The fact was generally conceded that this was the finest 
Autumn show which has been held in Philadelphia for many 
years. It was planned and staged under the direction of Mr. 
David Rust, the secretary, who received many compliments 
on its success. 


Garden Club Federation of Massachusetts 

The organization committee appointed to consider plans 
for a more efficient federating of the garden clubs of Massa- 
chusetts has been working on the matter throughout the 
Summer and is ready to present its report at a meeting to 
be held in the Library of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society at Horticultural Hall on Friday, October 28. This is 
the date on which the Autumn Flower Show opens and as 
the meeting is called for 2 o’clock, those who attend will 
have an opportunity to view the show afterward. Represen- 
tatives of any and all the garden clubs in the state will be 
welcomed. 


Boston Mycological Society 

Through the kindness of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society the Boston Mycological Club has had a home for 
many years where it has been able to house its herbarium 
collection and carry on its weekly exhibitions and work from 
July until November. This having been a year of continued 
moisture, it has been unusual for the growth of mushrooms 
and the exhibitions have been unusually fine, zealous mem- 
bers going as far as New Hampshire and bringing in large 
collections. 

The meetings have been interesting and the members have 
been kept busy classifying and arranging specimens for the 
weekly Monday exhibition, which is open from 12 to 3 p.m. 
but has been kept open until 5 o’clock to accommodate stu- 
dents who could not come earlier. 

The object of the club is to teach 
members and visitors the difference 
between what they call mushrooms 
and toadstools which of course means 
to them edible or poisonous but which 
are not separated by any scientific dis- 
tinction. In common terms the toad- 
stool is simply a common name for the 
plant with stem and cap and which in 
ancient times of folklore was supposed 
to be a trysting place for fairies and 
woodland elves. Well told in the ‘‘Ro- 
mance of the Fungous World”’ by R. 
T. Rolfe and F. W. Rolfe, who say, 
‘* When we stop to think that the white 
glow of mycelium can be seen through 
five folds of paper and that two small 
mushrooms ean dislodge a _ paving- 
stone weighing 83 pounds—that a 
giant puff-ball increased from the size 
of a pea to that of a melon almost over 
night and that obscure fungi have 
been responsible for blood-red rain, 
we realize how full of curious interest 
are the lives and habits of these veg- 
etable vultures.”’ 
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Orchids at October Exhibition in Boston 


It has been found by Mr. Albert C. Burrage at Orchidvale, 
Beverly, Mass. that, as most Orchid plants merely rest upon 
the branches of trees, far from the ground, where they get 
the free circulation of fresh air, so in cultivation they seem 
to grow best under somewhat similar conditions, obtained 
by being placed upon open gratings instead of tight benches. 

An attempt will be made at the coming exhibition of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society on October 28, 29 and 
30 to feature this method. 

Mr. Burrage is planning to present, on the East side of 
the lecture room, a somewhat unusual exhibit of Orchids, 
in that, in the center of the exhibit there will be a special 
group limited to Cattleya hybrids. On one end of the bench 
there will be a separate group of yellow Oncidiums from the 
South American Andes, and upon the other end there will be 
another group of Dendrobium Phalaenopsis, including some 
of the Schroederianum variety, from the island of New 
Guinea in the far Pacific. 

None of these Orchids will be shown upon a table or bench 
with closed top and burlapped front, but upon loose east- 
iron gratings placed upon galvanized iron pipe, exactly in 
the manner in which such Orchids are grown at Orchidvale. 


The Long Lost Orchid Cypripedium Fairrieanum 


In all the romantic history of Orchids none has aroused 
so much interest as the oddly marked, dainty little terres- 


trial Orchid Cypripedium Fairrieartum. Four plants were 
imported into England in 1857 in a lot from Calcutta, India, 
and sold at auction in London by Stevens, but no informa- 
tion was given as to where they came from or what they 
were, except that they were a new species of Cypripedium, 
and presumably from Assam, India. The first one flowered 
with M. Fairrie of Liverpool, and was named for him by 
Dr. Lindley. 

From these four plants many were propagated and in 30 
years (that is, by 1876) they were quite common in English 
greenhouses. But in another 30 years (that is, by 1905), 
owing to ignorance of their native habitat and their cultural 
requirements, they had dwindled so that Rolfe, the great 
Orchid authority of England, said, ‘‘In England the exis- 
tence of only one tiny plant is known—that in the collection 
of Sir Trevor Lawrence, the president of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society.’’ 

During these 30 years no other similar plants were found, 
although 1000 pounds sterling reward was offered to anyone 
who would discover them in their native home. However, in 
this same year (1905) a great sensation was created by their 
rediscovery in the lower Himayala Mountains in Bhotan, 
India, at an elevation of some 7000 feet. 

It may be interesting to know that a dozen of these rare 
plants are in flower at Orchidvale, and will be seen in a 
little cluster by themselves at Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
at the next exhibition, October 28. 


GOOD SPECIAL-PURPOSE ROSES 


HEN visitors come to the Rose-garden at Breeze Hill 

they inevitably smell the Roses they admire, and one 

can see a lessening of regard for a flower which, how- 
ever beautiful, does not give the normal perfume reaction. 
A sigh of disappointment follows a perfume inspection of 
the most perfect bloom of Frau Karl Druschki. 

I want to mention several Roses that might well be planted 
because of their perfume possibilities. One of them will 
sometimes effectively sweeten a considerable number of 
beautiful examples of scentless varieties. 

The fragrance of Radiance need hardly be mentioned ex- 
cept in appreciation. 

Among the newer Roses which have been switched over 
from the greenhouse to the 


bloomer, and possesses a fragrance peculiar to itself that no 
one will easily forget. The nearest comparison I can get for 
this fragrance is that of Slippery Elm, though it is much 
sweeter. I hope it will get into the American market. 

One of the newer hardy climbing Roses is Le Reve, which 
seems to be a Pernet survival or carry-over that that able 
Frenchman did not feel like sending out until Star of Persia 
shone across his horizon and he felt he had to meet it. Le 
Reve has loose and informal clear yellow flowers of two to 
three inches diameter, and possesses a unique and delightful 
fragrance which to me is that of Sassafras. The Rose suits for 
growth on a pillar. It has fairly good foliage, and seems to be 
hardy at Breeze Hill. It is definitely yellow and stays yellow. 





garden, Sensation provides not 
only deep crimson beauty of 
bloom but an odor of notable 
quality and persistence. It is 
a fine Rose, and particularly 
good in the Fall. 

Fragrance in climbing Roses 
is rather rare. That superb old 
Bourbon, Zephirine Drouhin, 
has not only unusual beauty of 
flower in its lively light crim- 
son blooms, but persistent and 
pleasant perfume. Its light pink 
sport, Kathleen Harrop, is just 
as sweet, just as lovely, and 
just as thornless. 

From Australia there came 
this year a number of Roses, 
shipped at the end of Summer 
there, rested only in transport- 
ation and by defoliation, and 
starting up promptly at Breeze 
Hill with a reversal of seasons. 
Among these Sweet Seventeen 
is one of the loveliest informal 
pink Roses I have ever seen. 
It is a persistent and continual 





; pie Se os FY < ’ 
ROSE ‘‘SENSATION,’’ A PARTICULARLY GOOD VARIETY 
FOR FALL BLOOMING 


= Commandant L. Bartre is the 
i eee ire. we awkward and abominable name 
aN te of a very double pink Rose sent 
ine RR is a out by Schwartz in 1920. There 
is nothing extraordinary about 
its color, and its form is that of 
a somewhat enlarged Hermosa, 
though with more metals and a 
much deeper and livelier color. 
Its fragrance, however, is de- 
lightful in that it is the old 
Rose fragrance, and it is there- 
fore always valued. The plant is 
a good grower and a persistent 
bloomer. It helps out from the 
fragrance and bloom stand- 
points many scores of more 
showy flowers which do not 
possess its persistence and 
perfume. 

I have not mentioned as de- 
sirable for perfume any of the 
many newer hybrid Tea Roses, 
the odor of which has more a 
suggestion of tobacco than any- 
thing else. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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! HE list of late blooming plants which appeared in the 
fie issue of Horticulture might well be supplemented. It 

will be well, however, to include annuals as well as peren- 
nials. This year we tried the annual Lupin (Lupinus Hart- 
wegii), a lovely blue flower, which has lasted well into the 
Autumn. I shall, however, try the mixed next year, as the 
white, cream and pink shades are alluring. We have before con- 
tented ourselves with the perennial variety—beautiful, but 
with a short season. The annual Lupin was at its peak of beauty 
in mid-September, but continued to flower for weeks, making 
a riot of splendid color. The long spikes of bearded buds are 
very effective, also; these luxuriant beards are not seen in 
the perennial variety. We shall never again be without this 
valuable ‘‘find.’’ 

Another late Summer and Fall flower that we value greatly 
is a variety of Helianthus (Sutton’s Stella Hybrids) ; ours the 
primrose color. It has a branching habit and is four feet or 
more in height, producing lovely single primrose-colored 
blossoms two to four inches in diameter, with black centres. 
The combination of these blossoms with the above Lupin is 
exquisite. The flowers of the different plants shade from 
palest primrose, almost white, to deep yellow; the petals are 
often delicately twisted. This we consider another ‘‘must- 


have.”’ 
Salpiglossis and Seabiosa combine delightfully and are at 
their best in early Fall. The deep purple Salpiglossis neigh- 





SUTTON'S STELLA, ONE OF THF BEST OF THE SUNFLOWERS 





FLOWERS FOR THE AUTUMN 





bors well with the lavender shades of the Mourning Bride. 
We mix the seeds and plant in a row in our picking garden; 
each slenderly-growing plant supports the other. 

As for the Michaelmas Daisies, I find no words to express 
their beauty. A long row of the ‘‘New England’’ variety— 
the latest of all to bloom—in our own garden, is almost too 
lovely in the bright sunshine; and the musical drone of 
myriad honeybees and the fluttering of the pale yellow (oth- 
erwise accursed!) cabbage butterflies adds to the charm. | 
saw a new variety recently (I think that it was Winchmore 
Hill) almost lovelier than all the rest, if that be possible. 

Anemone japonica, although more delicate in color, is 
very effective at its best, and is one of the most individual 
and effective late Fall flowers for picking that we have. It is 
lovely in the garden, also, as both the luxuriant foliage and 
its spikes of widely opened flowers and deep pink-tinted 
buds are stately and beautiful. 

Another recent and valued addition to our garden is 
Dimorphotheca Ecklonis, with bluish-white, daisy-like flow- 
ers, the under side of the petals a deeper blue. The foliage is 
grayish-white, and the single blossoms are borne on long 
graceful stems. These ‘‘Daisies’’ are a lovely addition to any 
bowl of flowers, and keep well. I value this flower, although 
the plant as a whole has a shabby habit of growth. A mass 
of it holds together fairly well and the numerous single 
flowers are so lovely that we excuse the plant’s faults. 

The fine single Aster Southeote Beauty, of every ex- 
quisite shade imaginable, rose to palest pink, deep violet to 
light mauve, white and white-topped blues, continue to 
be a joy in the Autumn. They are among my half-dozen 
favorite flowers. I recently saw a small garden planted 
exclusively with them; and although I should not wish to 
either advise or adopt this scheme, I must confess that 
the effect was very gay and beautiful. They are almost 
more valuable for picking than any other single flower, 
as they keep perfectly — almost forever! Single plants 
carefully taken up in late Fall bloom well in the window 
garden, or rather, placed where they are not in too bright 


sun. 
—Florence Taft Eaton. 


Concord, Mass. 


MADONNA LILIES GROWN 
FROM SCALES 


Early last Spring a wandering hen forcibly removed 
the green crown of a Madonna Lily. Being grieved over 
the event, I dug up the bulb to see if it was entirely ruined 
and one by one I pulled off the outer seales and let them 
drop into the path. No life seemed left and as I wandered 
I found another bulb in the same decapitated condition; 
I pulled that apart for the same reason. Before night a 
blanket of snow had fallen on the gardens and for a week 
we could not do any work there. 

In the meantime a copy of Horticulture had come and 
in it I read that each seale of the Madonna Lily was a 
potential bulb. As soon as the snow was gone, I scraped 
up all of those scales in the path, which had lain there 
nearly a week, and I planted each one carefully. All 
through the Summer it has been a great joke to know if 
my Lily bulbs have sprouted. But the day on which this 
is written I went out and counted 26 little bulblets which 
have at least one leaf each while some have a cluster 
of three. They surely can claim to be hardy bulbs, ean 


they not? 
—Grace H. F. Bartlett. 
Bradford, Vt. 
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LILACS FOR AUTUMN PLANTING 


HE leaf growth of the Lilae starts so early in the 

I Spring that it is almost impossible to move the plants 

then without checking their growth. Therefore most 
Lilac growers recommend transplanting in the late Fall—in 
late October or early November in New England, and any 
time before early December in the middle states. 

Gardeners planning to buy Lilaes next Spring are strongly 
advised to do it now instead of waiting. Place your order 
with a reliable nursery, giving preference to the nearest 
nursery that has good stock of the varieties you want. The 
common Lilac, Syringa vulgaris, can be secured cheaply 
and is a first rate garden plant that should not be overlooked 
in the search for novelties. The named varieties, particularly 
those introduced during the last 20 years, are more expen- 
sive; but fortunately American nurserymen have been prop- 
agating them rapidly so that they are by no means as difficult 
to get as they were five years ago, and no garden is complete 
without some representatives of these triumphs of the mod- 
ern plant breeder. 

Various types of plants are offered this season. Some 
nurseries, unfortunately, still persist in the common Euro- 
pean custom of budding or grafting named Lilaes on Lilac 
seedlings. No amount of criticism will turn such nurseries 
from this course if gardeners continue to be willing to pur- 
chase these plants. The nurseryman’s defense that in skilled 
hands such plants are satisfactory is perfectly true; but 
more true is the other side of the picture that in the hands 
of the average gardener such plants are short lived because 
the seedling stocks often sucker and it is difficult to keep 
such suckers from killing out the named variety. 

To guard against such a fate the Arnold Arboretum Bul- 
letins have for many years recommended own root plants 
grown from cuttings. Such plants have been offered by some 
American nurseries during the past 25 years but during the 
past five years or so it has been almost discontinued. From 
a nursery point of view it has proven too slow and too ex- 
pensive a method to be profitable, and most Lilac specialists 
today either bud or graft on Privet. Each method has its 
critics and its defenders. One of our greatest Lilae growers 
grafts on Privet and plants very deep. He reports that the 
Lilaes develop their own roots during the first or second 
year, that the Privet roots by his method (using piece 
roots only and not grafting up on the crown) practically 
never sucker and that instead of being a root stock in the 
ordinary sense the Privet is merely a temporary stock while 
the Lilac is making its own roots. He therefore claims his 
plants when sold are really own root plants and states that 
he can produce a plant in this way in three years as big as 
one eight years old from a cutting. 

For increasing new varieties quickly budding is economi- 
eal of the wood of the mother plant, for every bud will make 
a plant, whereas a cutting or a scion will contain (and there- 
fore waste) from four to six buds. By using two or three 
year old Privet as budding stock a strong Lilae shoot two 
to three feet high can be secured the first year. When this is 
transplanted it should be set six inches or even a foot deeper 
than it was in the nursery, this giving it a chance to form 
its own roots. 

If only six varieties are chosen let one of them be the old 
common Lilae (Syringa vulgaris) and then add a single 
white, a double white, a single and a double pink, and single 
deep purple. For a second half-dozen add another single 
and another double white, a single or a double blue, a single 
or a double lilae, another deep purple and a cream white. 
Under these colors can be suggested the following: 

Single white: Ist choice, Mont Blane and Vestale. 


2nd choice, Marie Legraye, Bertha Damman, Alba 
grandiflora. 





THE NEW LILAC ‘‘PRESIDENT FALLIERES’’ 


Double white: Miss Ellen Willmott, Jeanne d’Are. 

Double creamy white: Ist choice, Edith Cavell. 
2nd choice, Mme. Casimer Perier, Mme. Lemoine. 

Single blue: Pres. Lineoln, Bleuatre. 

Double blue: Emile Gentile. 

Single slate blue: Cavour. 

Single lilac: Gilbert, Reaumer. 

Double lilac: Pres. Poinearé, Henry Martin. 

Single pink: Macrostachya, Lovaniensis. 

Double pink: Mme. Anton Buchner, Leon Gambetta, Pres. Fallieres. 

Single dark blue to purple: Mme, F. Morel, Congo. 

Double reddish lilac: Georges Bellair, Paul Thirion. 

Single purple: Ludwig Spaeth, Volean, Vesuve (darkest of all but 
a slow grower). 

This list is offered merely to show some of the good vari- 
eties under the various colors. There are many equally good 
varieties offered by nurserymen. Some of the Lemoine intro- 
ductions of the past ten years may prove to be superior to 
anything now known, but these novelties have not yet been 
thoroughly tested, are hard to get and expensive, and can at 
this time be recommended only to the collector or the experi- 
menter. What the average gardener wants is not extreme 
exhibition size flowers but reliable, sturdy growing, free 
blooming shrubs which will give pleasure year after year. 
So plant Lilaes now, plant carefully in good soil, be liberal 
with manure and bone meal, provide water if April and 
May be dry, and your plants will repay you year after year. 

—John C. Wister. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR DAFFODIL 


NOVELTIES 


EFERRING to the article by Mr. John C. Wister in the 
June 1, issue of Horticulture in which he complains of 
the poverty of stocks of rarer varieties of Narcissus 

available for the amateur grower, it occurs to me that there is 
much better prospect that the demands of the amateur in this 
respect will soon be met than there is that American growers 
will be able to supply the big commercial greenhouse men with 
Narcissus bulbs in the quantity desired by them for the com- 
mercial flower trade. 

The reason for this is obvious. The amateur’s desire is for a 
few bulbs or a few dozen bulbs of rare and unusual varieties, 
and the price he is compelled to pay for them is a matter of 
comparatively little consequence. Any adventurous small 
grower with a few hundred or a few thousand dollars to invest 
can establish a planting of novelties by importing the bulbs 
from Holland or England under special permit, and, within 
two years be prepared to supply them to a limited clientele in 
limited quantities at fancy prices. 

The commercial forcer has quite a different problem to meet. 
His aggregate demand is for millions of bulbs of the standard 
varieties and at reasonable prices, say from $50 to $75 per 
thousand. This is the demand which American growers cannot 
hope to meet for from three to five years. 

As to novelties, there is already a considerable range of 
selection in American-grown bulbs available for the amateur 
grower in limited numbers. One of the members of the North- 
west Bulb Growers’ Association of which I am secretary, is 
now offering 78 varieties of Narcissus in his retail catalogue, 
and I have before me the catalogue of another American 
grower who offers 58. I myself grow 60 varieties but am not 
as yet prepared to offer all of of them for sale. Another mem- 
ber of our Association imported last year and is growing in 
this state considerable stocks of some twenty Narcissus novel- 
ties never before offered in America. These will be on the 
market next year in quantity sufficient to supply all the de- 
mand for them. 

The average small grower or the new grower cannot be 
blamed if he follows the shorter, easier path and produces 
standard varieties which are easy to grow and for which there 
is an established market at profitable prices. 

Even at that it is impossible for the commercial grower who 
develops a love for the beautiful to resist the always present 
temptation to invest in the new and rare varieties. Usually 
he begins, as I suspect Mr. Wister did, by growing a few for 
his own enjoyment and, if they succeed, drifts naturally into 
growing them for sale. So, almost invariably, the commercial 
Narcissus grower grows the standard varieties in large quanti- 
ties as his major business, and a long list of novelties as a side 
line partly as a business and partly for the pleasure he gets 
out of it. Most of the larger growers of my acquaintance are 
indulging in this form of gambling. 

As a means of gratifying the desire to possess a really 
superior collection of Narcissus novelties I sent my daughter 








Dorothea to Holland this Spring, where she inspected the Nar- 
cissus fields of M. Van Waveren & Sons and Van Zonneveld 
Bros. & Philippo for the purpose of recommending novelties. 
I have her report and her lists and descriptions of varieties 
before me as I write. She lists about 50 varieties which espe- 
cially attracted and held her attention from among the hun- 
dreds which were displayed before her. Une-third of them I 
never heard of, half of them have never been offered in any 
catalogue, and one especially fine variety which intrigued her 
had not even been named, but Mr. Van Waveren did my 
daughter the honor to name it for her, calling it Miss Doro- 
thea Smith. A number of the varieties she admired are not for 
sale at any price, while some of the others are offered at from 
$50 to $100 per bulb. 

Now I am not saying that I shall undertake to possess my- 
self of all of these varieties this season. Financial limitations, 
for one thing, make it impossible, but the list will be of in- 
calculable value to me in helping me to avoid the pitfall of 
spending good money for second rate introductions. I doubt 
the advisability of investing in imported Narcissus novelties 
costing more than say $10 each at this stage of the develop- 
ment of the industry in this country. I am convinced that 
a much wiser course is to breed, create, test out and introduce 
our own Narcissus novelties as we have done with fruit trees, 
berry plants, Peonies, Iris, Gladioli and innumerable other 
things. 

At the United States bulb farm at Bellingham, Dr. David 
Griffiths has been planting quarts of Narcissus seed and har- 
vesting bushels of seedlings each season for several years. I 
had the pleasure of seeing some of these seedlings in bloom 
last spring and am convinced that his collection promises us 
a whole catalogue of spectacularly interesting novelties and 
superior new commercial varieties. Of course the new seedlings 
cannot be multiplied to the number where they will be avail- 
able for commercial growing for at least a generation, but 
they can be placed within the reach of the amateur in limited 
quantities in comparatively few years. 

Referring again to the article by Mr. Wister I note that of 
the list of ten interesting novelties mentioned by him only 
one, (Firetail) is mentioned in the list of 50 sent me from 
Holland by my daughter, and Firetail can be bought in Hol- 
land for $2.50 each. He mentions Minimus, which can be had 
in Holland for seven cents. With Narcissus as with Peonies, 
Iris, Roses or Gladioli the amateur should bear in mind at all 
times that a high price in the catalogue is no guarantee of 
superior merit. 

—Joe Smith. 
Olympia, Wash. 


RECENT LIBRARY ACCESSIONS 


The following books have been added recently to the Library 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society : 
American plant names; 2d ed., by W. N. Clute. 1923. 

“Designed to bring together in a single list, all the vernacular 
names by which the plants of Northeastern America are known. The 
material has been gathered from a great variety of sources and 
though the list can only approximate completeness, it seems com- 
prehensive enough to warrant publication.” The area covered is that 
of Gray’s Manual, the nomenclature also follows Gray. 

Atlas de la flore Alpine, ed. by H. Correvon. 1901. 6 vols. 

A French edition of the Atlas originally published by the Alpine 
Club of Germany and Austria. The plants represented are those of 
the eastern Alps, but the majority of species are to be found on the 
western side as well. There are 5 volumes of colored plates (many 
photographed from nature) and a volume of text by M. Correvon. 
Champs et bois fleuris, by H. Correvon. 1922. 

A companion volume to his Fleurs des Champs et des Bois, and 
o it consisting of general introductory chapters with many colored 
plates. 

Crowngall studies. Crop protection digest no 11, December 1926. 

“Gives the results of certain aspects of a project administered by 
the Crop Protection Institute.” Reprinted from various periodicals. 
Della cultura delle piante Alpine nelle regioni secche e calde, by H 

Correvon. 1904. 

A practical pamphlet on the culture of Alpines. 


Reprinted from 
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the Bulletino of the Reale Societa Toscana di Orticoltura for 1904. 
La Flore Alpine; [2d ed. rev.] by H. Correvon and Philippe Robert. 

The plates give 180 studies in colors. The text chapters include 
The characteristics of mountain flora, The culture of Alpines, Notes 
on the families of Alpine plants, Botanizing in the Alps, The destruc- 
tion and protection of rare plants, Gardens of Alpine plants. The 
text is in French. 

The flower art of Japan, by Mary Averill. 1915. 

This is a sequel to her “Japanese Flower Arrangement,” and like 
it is generously illustrated with sketches and diagrams. 

Kleine und grosse garten, by H. Maasz. 1926. 

Photographs and plans of modern German gardens, with much 
emphasis on detail. The text is in German, but the illustrations are 
helpful by themselves. 

Der Landschaftsgarten, sein entstehen und seine einfuhrung in 
Deutschland durich Friedrich Ludwig von Skell, 1750-1823, by 
Franz Hallbaum. 1927. 

Part 1 is a summary of the principles and problems of landscape 
gardening. Part 2 is a sketch of the life and work of von Skell. 
There are excellent illustrations from paintings and photographs. 
Text in German. 

Nos Arbres dans la nature, by H. Correvon. 1920. 

The trees native or naturalized in all parts of Switzerland are il- 
lustrated by 100 colored plates, reproductions of paintings from na- 
ture. The second half of the book is made up of descriptive notes. 
Papers presented at the International Conference on Flower and 

Fruit Sterility. Horticultural Society of New York. Memoirs vol. 

3, 1927. 

See “Horticulture,” August 15, 1927, p. 324. 

Plantes et santé, 2d ed. illus., by H. Correvon. 1922. 

Notes on the medicinal properties of the plants included, with 
chapters on their culture and harvesting. 

Some American medical botanists commemorated in our botanical 
nomenclature, by H. A. Kelly. 1914. 

Brief biographical sketches, interestingly written, and illustrated 
with reproductions of portraits. 

Travels west of the Alleghanies, ed. by R. G. Thwaites. 
western travels, 1748-1846, vol. 3) 

This series is one of “annotated reprints of some of the best and 
rarest contemporary volumes of travel . .. in the Middle and Far 
West during the period of early American settlement.” Volume 3 
includes André Michaux’s Journal of his travels in Kentucky, 1793- 
1796, and Francois André Michaux’s Travels to the West of the 
Alleghany Mountains. . . 1802. 


MOVING SASSAFRAS 
TREES 


Will you tell me when and how is best to transplant Sassafras 
trees? (M. B. A.) 

The Sassafras is one of the most difficult trees to trans- 
plant, from the fact that most of the small ones are merely 
suckers from the roots of larger trees,.and cannot be dug up 
with enough fibres to support the young tree. Seedlings, if 
they can be found, are more easily transplanted. To prepare 
a sucker tree for transplanting this Fall or next Spring, dig 
around it at from one to four feet from the trunk down, so 
as to cut off all roots, then fill in the trench and let the tree 
stand one or two seasons, until fibrous roots are formed, 
when it may be as easily transplanted as most trees. This 
treatment is the same as must be given the Oak, Chestnut, 
Hickory and other trees with few fibrous roots, that are 
taken from the fields or roadsides. 


TWO FINE UNDER-SHRUBS 


Mention has recently been made by correspondents of 
Horticulture of the value of Vitex macrophylla, concerning 
which I wish to say that it has carried over two Winters at 
Breeze Hill and is blooming there very beautifully now, Sep- 
tember 10. The plants have kept much of their wood, though 
I suspect it will be quite satisfactory if treated as a herbaceous 
plant. Certainly it is a desirable adjunct to the Fall garden 
as a sub-shrub. Incidentally, I do not notice the strong odor of 
its leaves other correspondents have mentioned. 

Another shrub which is now particularly fine is Elsholtzia 
stauntoni, one of the Wilsonian North China introductions. I 
have had this plant for years, but its value has been unknown 
because it was located in a half-shaded place. This year the 


1904. (Early 


plant was moved to an open and not very fertile border, 
where it has received the full advantage of the sun all day. 
It is now about four feet high, with many one-sided spikes of 
very pleasing light purple flowers, borne above its interesting 
and exceedingly fragrant foliage. It gives the general impres- 
sion of being a much-glorified mint. I suspect that even in 
this better location its wood will freeze, but that will be no 
loss, inasmuch as it makes all the growth I have mentioned 
easily in one season from the root. As a companion for certain 
of the Hardy Asters, and as an interesting border specimen, 
this Elsholtzia stands high. 
—J. Horace McFarland. 

Harrisburg, Pa. 


A NEW SHASTA DAISY 


Among the late blooming perennials at the Harvard 
Botanic Garden in Cambridge, Mass., none has attracted 
greater attention than a new variety of Shasta Daisy, which 
is credited to the late Luther Burbank. This variety differs 
from the type in the fact that it is much more double, and 
with curious fringed, loose petals which are unusually effec- 
tive. The flowers are borne freely and over a long season. 
Altogether, this seems to be a decided improvement over the 
Shasta Daisy as ordinarily grown. 





A NEW FORM OF BURBANK’S SHASTA DAISY 


ANNUALS STARTED LATE 


Dear Sir—On May 5, I planted Chinese Forget-me-not (Cyno- 
glossum amabile) in seed boxes and transplanted the seedlings to 
the open ground June 14. These are now healthy plants but have 
not blossomed. They are listed as annuals. Can I keep them over 
Winter in the ground? I hate to lose them. Also Penstemon glox- 
inioides, seeds of which were planted in boxes March 17. They are 
now eight inches high, and have not blossomed, although it is 
recommended to treat this variety as an annual. Can you help me 
about this? 

Your Chinese Forget-me-nots will live through the Winter 
if you give them a little protection with loose leaves, peat 
moss or evergreen boughs, They should bloom early next year, 
probably in May. The Penstemons are not so hardy. It will be 
necessary to take them up, pot them, and keep them im a 
cool cellar during the Winter, giving them only enough 
water to keep them alive. Then they can be set out again 
in the Spring. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 


HiT 


Pr XHERE is no doubt of the fact that Pachysandra is the 
ideal ground cover to grow under trees and in other 
partially shaded locations. Early in the Summer I vis- 

ited a garden where it was used to cover the ground under 
tall Lilae bushes and the effect was excellent. In the open, 
however, it is likely to take on a dingy appearance in Sum- 
mer, especially if exposed to hot sunshine all day. Mrs. Louis 
Frothingham formerly had the walk which leads to her 
famous Rose garden in North Easton, Mass., bordered with 
Pachysandra, but on a visit there this season I found that 
it had been replaced with Myrtle (Vinca minor), sometimes 
called Periwinkle. The change had brought about a decided 
improvement in the appearance of the garden approach. The 
color of Myrtle is a deep lively green, and it covers the 
ground perfectly with a smooth, even surface. Myrtle is an 
old-time ground cover, but perhaps its full value has not 
been appreciated by modern garden makers. 


It was late in September that I visited Mrs. Frothingham’s 
place but the Rose garden was still a mass of blooms, and 
almost wholly free from black spot and mildew, as a result 
of continued spraying throughout the Summer. The plants 
in this garden, which was visited two 
years ago by the American Rose So- 
ciety, have made remarkable growth. 

The standards are particu- 
larly fine, and include many 
varieties seldom seen grown 
in this manner. One of the 
most interesting features of 
the garden is the pool, which 
is surrounded by the Rose 
Aviator Bleriot. This is a 
climbing Rose, but in this 
instance it is used as a trailer and 
makes a perfect unbroken frame for 


the pool itself. EDELWEISS IN 


The reference to Lilacs made above recalls to my mind the 
fact that the Lilacs in the Arnold Arboretum, which were 
eut back almost to the ground early in the season, have 
recovered to a surprising extent. They are again tall, sym- 
metrical plants, although, to be sure, they are somewhat 
less shapely than when they grew on their original central 
stock. The new growth has been made from suckers coming 
either from the ground or from the side branches. 

Drastic treament, such as was given in this case, is not 
recommended for the amateur, but it demonstrates the vital- 
ity and hold upon life which Lilaes possess. It points the 
way, also, to the renovation of plants which have grown so 
tall as to be leggy and unsightly. There is no reason why 
such plants should not be eut back very hard, and that ean 
be done now as well as in the Spring. In either case it will be 
necessary to sacrifice next season’s flowers. 


At one time it was considered ridiculous that any kind of 
remedy for tree diseases could be distributed through the 
sap but apparently the ideas of experts on this matter are 
rapidly changing. Not long ago mention was made of experi- 
ments with aloes injected into Birch trees in order to kill 
the borers. At a meeting of the Associates of the F. A. Bart- 
lett Tree Expert Company, and scientific men from various 
states, recently held at the company’s headquarters in Con- 
necticut, Dr. W. H. Rankin explained the use of a device 
called ‘‘Tree-jector’’ for injecting trees with different sub- 
stances. 


A ROCK GARDEN 


GARDENER 


Te x 


OF A ROVING 


ei Hilleiils 


One tree, which had been injected with Eosene, was cut 
down and those present were able to study the diffusion 
which had taken place through the wood. I am told that 
almost every part of the tree, including the trunk, branches 
and leaves had been reached by this substance within eight 
hours from the time of the injection. 

Many of those present this meeting were very much sur- 
prised at the extent of Mr. Bartlett’s nut orchard, in which 
there were growing Pecans, Shagbarks, Almonds, Filberts 
and various Chestnuts. Some of the trees were full of fruit 
which was almost mature and Mr. Bartlett is enthusiastic 
over the possibilities of nut culture, even in New England. 


I learned from Mr. Louis Vasseur, of Milton, Mass., that 

a little mistake was made in reviewing the methods which 
he uses in protecting his fruit trees by means of liquid sul- 
phur. The statement was made that sulphur combines splen- 
didly with arsenate of lead but not at all well with paris 
green. It appears that this statement should be reversed. 
Liquid sulphur can be used to advantage with paris green to 
make a combined insecticide and fungicide, but must not be 
used with arsenate of lead as the combination of this mate- 
rial with sulphur is almost certain to 

burn the foliage badly. Mr. Vasseur 

has given me the proportions of liquid 

sulphur to be used in dealing 

with different trees and with 

vegetable crops, and this in- 

formation will be sent to any- 

one who cares to ask for it. 


There is something roman- 
tic about the Edelweiss, and 
it is associated in the minds 

of most persons with the Alps, which, 
of course, is its native home. Never- 
theless, it is perfectly possible to 
grow the Edelweiss in this country. 
Indeed, it is well adapted to rock garden cultivation, al- 
though it must be given conditions which are congenial. It 
likes rather light soil, and full exposure to the sun. Further- 
more, it must have a well drained location and water must 
never stand around it, particularly in Winter. The flowers 
are readily grown from seed sown indoors early in February, 
and they flower well the second season. 


To my mind the reports of the National Gladiolus Show, 
held at Hartford, have not done justice to the exhibit of 
B. H. Spencer of Longmeadow, Mass. This exhibit, which 
occupied a space 75 feet long and 20 feet deep, contained 
no less than 150 varieties, the flowers being notable for their 
high quality. In the exhibit were two huge vases of Mrs. Dr. 
Norton containing 250 spikes each, and another vase of Mrs. 
Douglas of exceptional height and size. 

The center display was a large bow] of Orchid Lady which 
attracted particular attention. This variety is Mr. Spencer’s 
seedling which won the American Gladiolus Society’s silver 
medal in 1925, Other varieties of particular merit were Giant 
Nymph, Catherine Coleman, Mme. Sully, Golden Dream, 
Claremont, Orange Flame, Sweet Rose, Romance, Red Fire, 
Florence, Immensity, Mildred Adelaine, Kirchhoff’s Apple 
Blossom, Joerg’s White, and Jean du Tailleis, all outstand- 
ing varieties. As a matter of fact I saw nothing at the Boston 
show, fine as it was, which could surpass these blooms for 
general effectiveness. The national show was not a great 
success to be sure, but it contained some fine flowers. 
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MRS. BUSH-BROWN’S NEW 
BOOK FOR AMATEURS 


T is not often now-a-days that a garden book is written 
I which meets a genuine need. That, however, may be said 
of this new book by the director of the School of Horti- 
culture for Women, at Ambler, Pa., and a recognized author- 
ity. Mrs. Bush-Brown has written a book for amateurs. 
She has selected what to her mind are the best of the peren- 
nials, annuals, bulbs and Roses for the amateur’s garden. 
She has used several chapters of what are little less than 
miscellaneous notes to give amateurs the kind of information 
which beginners always feel the need of but seldom find in 
print. Obviously ‘‘ Flowers for Every Garden’”™ is not a book 
for advanced amateurs or professional growers, although 
few of them can read it without learning something about 
which they were ignorant. 

Bulbs are dealt with first, and care is taken to point out 
the necessity of good drainage and the advantages of a 
sandy loam. The matter of planting under trees often comes 
up and the author says that conditions for bulb planting are 
especially favorable under Oak trees, as they are late in 
coming into leaf and have comparatively few roots, which 
strike deep into the soil, leaving large spaces in which bulbs 
ean be naturalized. Cherries and Hornbeams are also ap- 
proved, while Maples are described as poor hosts, being 
ravenous feeders, while the ground beneath them becomes 
like hard pan, making a poor abiding place for bulbs. Snow- 
drops, Glory of the Snow, Crocuses, Squills, Winter Aconites 
and Grape-hyacinths are indicated as good plants for plant- 
ing under trees. 

In her consideration of annuals, Mrs. Bush-Brown includes 
Salvia farinacea and Salvia azurea, saying that while really 
perennials they are to be treated as annuals. It is difficult to 
reconcile this statement with the practice of practical garden 
makers, even in New England, where these Salvias can easily 
be carried through the Winter without loss. 


In Praise of Poppies 


The author is very warm in her praises of Poppies, saying: 
‘Tf I had to choose but one flower out of the long, long list 
of annuals, I think it would be the single Shirley Poppy. It 
is one of the loveliest things that grows. Its decorative value 
as a cut flower is almost unequaled. The blooms are far too 
fragile to endure much handling, but if half-open buds are 
picked early in the morning and the stems are plunged im- 
mediately into very hot water, the flowers will remain fresh 
for several days. The seed is very inexpensive, germinates 
readily, and like all the Poppy seed, should be sown where 
it is to flower, as the young seedlings are difficult to trans- 
plant.’’ 

California Poppies are placed only second to the Shirleys, 
and the author says that they are her one great garden ex- 
travagance. She sends to England each year for the seed, 
buying a dozen packets at 1s. 6d. per packet. If this be 
extravagant, it is not improbable that many other garden 
makers will follow suit, although it is not by any means 
necessary to go abroad for Poppy seed, as some very fine 
strains are to be obtained in this country. 

In her chapter on perennials, the author says: ‘‘It is use- 
less to plant delicate seeds in a heavy, sticky soil. In a soil of 
this type a crust will almost invariably form on the surface 
through which the fragile young seedlings will be unable to 
push their way. An excellent soil mixture for the seed bed 
consists of one part good garden loam, one part sand, and 
one part leaf mould. Granulated peat moss may be used 
instead of the leaf mould, and gives excellent results. When 
extremely fine seed is being sown, it is wise to mix with it a 
small quantity of sand.”’ 





***Plowers for Every Garden,’’ Published by Little, 


Brown & Co., Boston. 


by Louise Bush-Brown. 


Price $1.75. 


ANOTHER WILD-GARDEN 
BOOK BY MR. DURAND 


ROBABLY more mistakes have been made in the devel- 
| cama of wild flower gardens than with any other type, 

unless rock gardens be excepted. Herbert Durand has 
come to be the prophet of wild gardening, just as Mrs. Wilder 
is a prophet of rock gardening. Curiously enough, the two are 
neighbors. Mr. Durand established his reputation with the 
book, ‘‘Taming the Wildings,’’ to which he afterwards gave 
the less intriguing but possibly more explanatory title of 
‘*Wild Flowers and Ferns in Their Homes and in Our 
Gardens.’’ 

He comes now with another book called ‘‘My Wild Flower 
Garden,’’* in which he tells most entertainingly of the way 
in which he began his collecting, and gives much practical 
and very valuable information about the methods which he 
has found most successful in dealing with the more difficult 
wildings. He describes with particular care the way by which 
he creates the condition of soil acidity which is insisted upon 
by Trailing Arbutus, the pink Lady Slipper and other fas- 
tidious favorites. Some of his beds are filled with earth that 
was shown by chemical test to contain 300 times as much 
acid as pure rain water. He gives a list of the plants which 
demand acid soil, and suggests the use of half decomposed 
Oak leaves or needles from Hemlocks or Pines, and mulching 
with the same material to secure an acid condition. If noth- 
ing of the kind is available, he suggests either commercial 
tannic acid or aluminum sulphate as effective substitutes. 
He also recommends the use of the wild flower soil testing set 
which may be obtained from the Wild Flower Cultivation 
Society, 3540 Oliver St., Washington, D. C., at the price of 
$2.00. 

If aluminum sulphate is to be used, Mr. Durand recom- 
mends one-half pound to the square yard, sprinkling the 
erystals evenly over the ground. The commercial tannic acid 
is applied at the rate of one part to 40 parts of water, after- 
wards keeping the ground heavily mulched the year round 
with Pine or Hemlock needles or Oak leaves. Mr. Durand 
finds that when this treatment is applied to Rhododendrons, 
Mountain Laurel, Azaleas and other plants of the acid-loving 
Heath family, the results are often marvelous, 

He points out that many of the Rocky Mountain plants are 
very intolerant of lime, and flourish best in an acid soil. The 
fact is emphasized, however, that soil acidity is not the only 
factor in the garden cultivation of acid-loving plants. Re- 
quirements as to soil texture, moisture, drainage, and expo- 
sure also must be met. It is only when one is willing to devote 
patient care to their cultivation that the growing of the 
more difficult wild plants should be attempted. 


Soil for Wild Flowers 


Of course, the list of wild flowers which can be grown in 
gardens includes hundreds which are fond of lime, or in a 
greater number of cases, indifferent to it. Apparently, how- 
ever, it is useless to try growing any kind of wild flowers 
until their particular needs have been learned. ‘‘ Woodsy 
plants require woodsy soil; sand dwellers should have sandy 
soil; shade-lovers should go in shady spots. Do not imagine 
ecomplacently that any of them may grow and thrive any- 
where. Do not court disappointment and disaster. It’s a good 
plan to make a rough map of the garden and mark it off in 
cultural areas. Mark in each area the character of the soil 
and the conditions as regards moisture and exposure.’’ With 
such a map the wild flower gardener is ready to go ahead 
with his planting operations. 

Mr. Durand then goes ahead with his planting instruc- 
tions, which will be read with special interest because, as he 
states, they go contrary to the general run of garden books 


***My Wild Flower Garden,’’ by Herbert Durand. Published by G. P. Put- 


nam’s Sons, New York. Price $2.50. 
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ROSES 


By BOBBINK & ATKINS 


A revised edition of Rose Catalog, profusely illustrated, describing 
and pricing nearly a thousand varieties of older favorite Roses as 
well as the newest varieties. Accurate descriptions are given with 
comments on their merits and demerits. All are perfectly classified 
and arranged to make ordering easy. 

DELPHINIUMS 
DELPHINIUM WREXHAM STRAIN. This wonderful Del- 
phinium is now known by all lovers of outdoor flowers. The spikes 
of flowers are of unusual size and the stalks much taller than any 
other Delphinium. The plants are strong and will bloom next 
Summer. $2.00 each, $18.00 per twelve. 

ENGLISH HYBRIDS 

We have never had better English Delphiniums nor finer plants 
than this year in the following varieties. 
Amos Perry Duke of Connaught Lize 


Andrew Carnegie Lady Ravensworth Queen Wilhelmina 
Capri ot ‘ The Alake Rev. E. Lascelles 


Lamartine 
Price $1.00 each, $10.00 per twelve. 
DELPHINIUMS, mixed English and other strains. Field-grown 


plants. 75c each, $7.50 per twelve. 
OUR SPECIALTIES 

Hardy Herbaceous Plants, Azalea Mollis and Pontica, Hardy Evergreen 
Azaleas, Chinese Magnolias, Cotoneasters, Japanese Maples and Weeping 
Flowering Cherries, Blue Spruce, grafted, Koster and Moerheimi varieties, 
Lilacs, Red Dogwood, Rhododendrons, Flowering Shrubs, Hedge Plants, 
Hardy Vines. We shall be glad to give you prices on your list of wants. 

In your request it is important to state definitely what 

you intend to plant, as we issue several catalogues. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen and Florists Rutherford, New Jersey 













































Fall Planting of Hardy 
Roses 


Will give splendid results; try it and be convinced of 
its marked superiority over spring planting. I carry 150 
varieties in all types. Amongst novelties are such grand 
varieties as Dame Edith Helen, Lady Margaret Stewart, 
Mrs. A. R. Barraclough, Lord Charlemont, Rev. F. Page 
Roberts, Lady Roundway and Margaret McGredy. 


Choice Hardy Liliums 


With few exceptions these are now ready for planting. 
My list contains 50 species and varieties. Included 
are testaceum, Sargentiae, sulphur-gale, Willmottiae, 
Davidi, Martagon album, monadelphum, Szovitzianum, 
regale, candidum, croceum and other good varieties. 


Dutch Bulbs 


A grand selection of Breeder, Darwin and other types 
of Tulips, also Narcissi, Crocus, Muscaris, Chionodoxas, 
Scillas, Fritillarias, etc. 


Rock Plants and Herbaceous 
Perennials 


Nearly all varieties are better planted in fall than spring. 
Our collection contains many unusual varieties. 


Inspection cordially invited. Compare our prices and 
quality. Price lists for the asking. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Front Street at Federal Weymouth, Mass. 























and other accepted authorities. He writes: ‘‘See that the 
soil is well loosened with a trowel and dig the holes deep 
enough and wide enough to hold the roots without cramping 
them. Set the plants with the growns just at the surface. 
Then pack the soil firmly about them. Everybody is supposed 
to do all this, but I do not drown the newcomers. If the soil 
in the garden and the roots of the plants are both moist, I 
use no water at all. Only when the ground is really dry do 
I resort to water, and even then I prefer to give the area 
a good soaking the previous day instead of pouring water 
into the holes before or upon the surface after planting. 
Neither do I shade the plants. If any begin to wilt, I cut a 
few of the largest leaves in two, and there is a quick revival 
of vigor. As a finishing touch I always mulch the surface of 
every just-planted area. The best mulch for wild flowers 
and Ferns is half-decayed leaves that crumble when crushed 
in the hand. They should be applied just thickly enough to 
shade the surface and prevent rapid evaporation. Lawn clip- 
pings will do as a substitute if the leaves are not available.’’ 
This is a sample of the carefully thought out instructions 
with which Mr. Durand makes his book of exceeding value. 


Ferns and Wild Bulbs 


He has made a special study of Ferns and finds that there 
are two classes, one composed of kinds with large crowns 
that protrude above the surface, the Christmas Fern being 
an example. The other kind consists of Ferns with slender 
running roots that creep half an inch or so beneath the sur- 
face, like the Maidenhair. He advises setting plants of the 
first class so that at least half of the crowns are exposed. 
Those of the second class are planted more deeply. The 
roots are laid on good woodsy soil, mostly leaf mould, and 
pressed into the ground with the palm of the hand, being 
covered with an inch of mould. Ferns, being moisture lovers, 
are watered freely when planted, and the mulch kept moist 
for a month or six weeks. 

What Mr. Durand has to say about the planting of wild 
bulbs is particularly interesting. Garden bulbs are usually 
planted a depth equal to three or four times their diameter, 
but the bulbs of wild plants, it seems, in their native haunts, 
are found very much deeper. Those of the Trout Lilies, for 
example, are often 18 inches below the surface, although they 
are small bulbs. 


Ground Covers 


The author has a fondness for the smaller plants, and 
particularly for ground covers in the wild flower garden. 
In his mind, there is no doubt that the Partridgeberry is the 
best and altogether loveliest all-round ground cover in 
existence. Moreover, it is very fragrant. Apparently it will 
thrive in any soil, and in deep shade or full sun, although 
increased sunlight means smaller leaves. At the same time, 
sunlight brings more abundant flowers and fruits. It is well 
to know that small potted plants may be purchased of the 
dealers, and that they establish themselves quickly. 

Mr. Durand also likes the Thyme-leaved Speedwell, a 
denizen of low, wet, grassy places, which he calls a perfect 
gem as a cover, and says that no plant in his garden excites 
more curiosity. In Spring it produces a profusion of tiny 
pale blue flowers on lilliputian spikes. It, too, is not finicky 
about soil or exposure. 

The Foam Flower is admired, and is useful for a carpet 
in a moist, shaded or half-shaded area where the soil is rich 
and the drainage good. The wild Rock Pink, the Dog Violet, 
and the wild Wood Strawberry are good companions for it. 
Hepaticas are recommended as ground covers for a hillside 
or sloping bank in shade. They often bloom before the 
Winter snows have disappeared. 

Perhaps the home owner has a dry, sandy slope or bank in 
full sun where nothing seems to grow. For a ground cover 
on such a spot, the Robin’s Plantain is recommended. ‘‘The 
rosettes of glossy leaves which characterize this plant spread 
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quickly and make a flat, firm, binding mat that prevents 
gullying and is very good looking. From these mats in Spring 
rise numerous wiry stems that are growned with clusters 
of delicate pink or lavender Daisy-like blossoms. No plant 
is easier to transplant and establish.’’ The Bluebell is also 
mentioned as reveling in sand, sunshine and drought, along 
with the Moss Pink, which is really a Phlox. 

Mr. Durand’s recommendation for a woodland flower is 
the lovely wild Blue Phlox which he says is easily colonized 
in large quantities. Another striking but more robust cover 
and one that is suitable for open places is the Mayapple. In 
the last year or two much has been heard about the Virginia 
Cowslip as a Spring wild flower. The author points out the 
fact that this flower insists upon shade and a bountiful 
supply of moisture preceding and during its blooming season. 
After it flowers the plant disappears. 

Failure with the Birdfoot Violet may be explained by the 
statement that moderate acidity is absolutely necessary for 
success with this plant. In dry, sandy localities with the right 
soil and plenty of sun, these wild flowers are produced in 
such profusion as to blot out the foliage and even the soil. 
Occasionally there are scattered blossoms as late as mid- 
October. 

It may be a surprise to many readers to learn that the 
fragrant white Pondlily also belongs to the moderately 
acid class. It does best in warm ponds in which the acid 
forming Sphagnum Moss flourishes, and its cultivation 
should never be attempted in hard or lime water. 

Protecting Wild Flowers in Winter 

With Autumn there comes the necessity of protecting the 
plants for Winter, but Mr. Durand’s instructions differ from 
those which are usuaily given for plants in perennial gar- 
dens. His explanation is as follows: ‘‘I follow Nature’s 
method. Nature never waits until the ground is frozen to 
spread her mantle of fallen leaves. She begins to scatter them 
early in October, and they continue to fall until all the 
leaves are stripped and every growing thing beneath is 
snugly tucked away. It took me many years and hundreds 
of choice specimens to learn that this early covering is 
expected by all woodland plants, and that they resent any 
postponement. 

‘“TIneidentally, I have discovered that Oak leaves make the 
best cover for level spots, and places where water does not 
run off very freely. In acid soil beds, Oak leaves or the 
needles of Pines and Hemlocks should, of course, be used 
exclusively. The covering of planted areas that are likely 
to be swept bare by the strong winds prevailing from No- 
vember to March, should be held in place by twigs and 
branches or lengths of chicken wire, weighed down by stones, 
and when the Spring frosts are over, the leaves should be re- 
moved gradually, until they lie only an inch or two deep.’’ 

This review has skimmed very lightly a book which will 
be of the greatest interest to wild flower lovers. Being made 
up partly of magazine articles, it is at times disjointed, and 
some of the chapters wander far from the title, but it is a 
book which is equaled in value only by the author’s previous 
work. 


AUTUMN BLOOMING IRISES 


Please tell me if there are any Irises which flower in the Autumn, 
if so the names of them. 


There are a few varieties of the Iris which often bloom in 
September or October, although they cannot be depended 
upon to do so. Mrs. Allan Gray is one of the best known. It 
flowers fairly regularly, although it has occasional lapses. 
Purple King is another kind which flowers frequently in the 
Autumn, but probably Autumn King is the finest of the Fall 
blooming kind. This variety is being used by one of the 
prominent growers in the hope of producing a race of con- 
sistent Fall blooming kinds. Allies is the name of a French 
variety which also blooms somewhat freely in the Autumn. 








Evergreen Walls That Never Break 
Pine over a hi gales, beating from the open sea, rush- |) 


ing over a hilltop, or roaring across the plains, may 

bend a group of Jack Pines, but rarely does a tree 
break. Swaying, bending, twisting, they come back un- 
scathed. Because of their hardiness Jack Pines are ideal 
for seashore planting, resisting wind and salt spray. Large 
size trees for quick effect are available at Hicks. 


Big Lindens, Oaks, Maples, with tops as wide as the 
road, can be moved successfully by our methods. Dug 
today and placed tomorrow, unless distance prevents. 

Here, too, you can find shrubs so large that you will 
need only one for results, instead of four or more small 
ones crowded together. 


Come to the nursery, select and tag the 
trees you want. If you cannot come, ask for 
a copy of Home Landscape, which contains 
much information about the rare evergreens, 
pe shrubs and trees found at Hicks. 

P Piont Hicks Nurseries 
so 52 =. Box E, Westbury, L. I., New York 
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Iris and Peonies, Galore! 


Isn’t it a Grand and Glorious Feeling to know 
that you will be treated RIGHT 


If good value and prompt, careful service appeals to you I wish you 
would send for my catalogue, and read what my customers say about the 
treatment they receive. I believe that SERVICE speaks louder than 
promises, and try to govern myself accordingly when filling orders. A 
man at a cashier’s window kept counting his money over and over, when 
the cashier said, “That change is all right,” the man replied, “Well, it 
isn’t any more than right.” Now, believe it or not, I try to do a little 
more than right, because I believe that “He who serves best, profits most.” 
I don’t claim any credit, because it is selfishness rather than generosity 
that prompts me to give my customers a little more than they expect. It 
all comes back like “Bread cast upon the waters.” What do you think 
of this? A customer wrote that we must have made a mistake in filling 
his order because we sent him more than he ordered, and enclosed a check 
for the difference. Of course I returned the check, and wrote that there 
was no mistake, or if there was it was on us. 


May I send YOU some strong, healthy, Wellesley grown stock? 


Por $3 I will send 12 Iris worth $4.70. 5 Peonies worth $7.75 for $5. 


A E. K " , Dusk Avalanche, Chestine Gowdy, Karl 
, unterd Bie Boy _ 7 Rosefield, Mme. Crousse, Mme. Ducel. 
Maid, Fairy, Iris King, Isoline, 


Lorelei, Mrs. H. Darwin, Palaurea, $15 worth of Peonies for $10. 
Quaker Lady, Rhein Nixe, Sherbert Admiral Togo, Edith Forrest, Long- 
y, ’ fellow, Mme. Jules Dessert, E. G. 
9 Iris listing at $8.25 for only $5. Hill. 


Anna Farr, Francina, L. A. William- 6 Peonies worth $25 for $15. 

son, Lord of June, Myth, Princess Cherry Hill, Grover Cleveland, James 
Beatrice, Prospero, Queen Caterina, Kelway, Longfellow, Tourangelle, 
Steepway. Walter Faxon. 


100 Mixed Iris $5, 1000 $45, all named varieties but not labeled 
Mixed Phlox, $1.50 per doz. $10 per 100. 


If you have been annoyed by not receiving your orders promptly, try 
Wellesley, and you will get What you want, WHEN you want it. We 
can’t sleep well with unfilled orders hanging over. 


GEO. N. SMITH 


167 CEDAR STREET WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. 
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Trade Mark Registered 


WILSON’S O. K. PLANT 
SPRAY 


The best known standard in- 
secticide . . . destroys sucking 
and chewing flower pests. Harm- 
less and clean . . . easy to ap- 
ply. Recommended by the Offi- 
cers of the Garden Club of 
America. 1 Quart $1.00, 1 
Gallon $3.00, 5 Gallons 
$12.00, 10 Gallons $20.00. 


WILSON’S WEED KILLER 


Don’t hoe... just sprinkle 
with Wilson’s Weed Killer. 
Kills all weeds, vines, poison 
ivy, etc. One good application 
a year is sufficient. Easy to ap- 
ply .. . inexpensive — 1 gal- 
lon $2.00 (makes 41 gallons 
when diluted with water). 


WILSON’S SCALE-O 


A powerful dormant spray— 
something the grower of fruit 
trees cannot do without. Highly 
effective against scale insects and 
eggs. Inexpensive . . . mixes 
readily in cold water — covers 
rapidly and evenly. 1 Gallon 
$2.00, 5 Gallons $9.00. 


Sold at leading seed, flower, hard- 

ware and department stores every- 

where. If not obtainable at your 
dealer, write us. 


Dept. E 


SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 














Kemp’s New Wonder 
Orchid-Flowered 
Japanese Irises 


Last year I introduced this new strain 
of hybrid seedlings, the result of years 
of careful ae and selection. New 
colors in spectacular large flowers, and 
wonderfully prolific in bloom, many 
three year clumps producing up to 35 
and 40 bloom stalks-this year. 


Send for Descriptive Price List 


It will give you a short history of 
these wonderful Japanese Irises with 
careful color descriptions of each vari- 
ety. Customers of last year are order- 
ing more of them this year, which 
proves their superiority over any other 
strain. You will also be interested in 
the new species, Laevigata Alba Pu- 
purea. Indigo blue and white in color. 
Entirely new and one of the most de- 
sirable species ever introduced. 


J. A. KEMP, Plant Breeder 
Little Silver New Jersey 


PLANTING ROSES IN ‘THE 
AUTUMN 


ERE are still differences of opinion as to the advisa- 

{ bility of planting Roses in the Autumn, and it is prob- 

able that the plan is not one adapted to very cold 
sections as for example parts of Maine and the northern 
section of New York State. Nevertheless, Fall planting in 
most parts of the country is rapidly increasing in favor. 
The tendency in this direction is indicated by the fact that 
one of the largest growers now sends out Rose plants only 
in the Autumn months. 

If Roses are to be planted at this season, it is important 
to give the ground careful preparation, digging it to a depth 
of 18 inches (deeper is not necessary) and providing ade- 
quate drainage. Tile drains often prove of the greatest value ; 
plants Winter safely when they are used and start quickly 
in the Spring. In loose open.soil artificial drainage is not 
necessary and many times when the soil is somewhat heavy, 
enough drainage is provided by stones on the bottom of the 
excavation, but if they are to be used a somewhat deeper 
hole is to be dug. If this drainage is to be provided it is a 
good plan to excavate the entire bed. The Rose plants should 
be set out as soon as they arrive and should go into the 
ground at practically the same depth as that at which they 
stood in the nursery. This is usually indicated by a soil ring. 
Later when the ground is frozen they can be mounded up 
with earth or protected in other ways to be discussed in later 
issues. 

Even though the gardener may not desire to set out his 
plants this Autumn it still may be wise to buy them. As a 
rule the plants will be dug in the Autumn in any event and 
if left in the nurserymen’s hands will be carried through 
the Winter in cold storage. The home maker ean store his 
own Roses just as advantageously by laying the plants 
lengthwise in a trench in a well drained section of the garden, 
mounding up the earth over them and afterwards applying 
old manure or other protection. The excavation should be 
18 inches deep and the plants carefully covered so that they 
will not be broken. Incidentally it is very important that 
each plant be labeled in order that it may be identified when 
dug up in the Spring. If this plan is adapted and the plants 
placed where there is no danger of water standing in the 
Winter months, the Roses will be in perfect condition when 
Spring arrives and can be planted immediately. 


LONG KEEPING CURRANTS 


Dear Sir—Few persons are aware that currants will keep 
in good condition on the bushes for a longer period than any 
other of our northern fruits. I am still picking them at this 
date (October 1) and, from indications, shall continue for 
some time. In my opinion the currant is the most wholesome, 
beneficial of all fruits. As the Rev. E. P. Roe wrote nearly a 
half-century ago, ‘‘Begin your breakfast with a handful of 
eurrants and you will be a better husband and father.’’ 
Atlantic, Mass. —wW. G. Kendall. 












* 
Fiske’s 
“Spirit of Spring” 
COLLECTION 
Hardy Bulbs for 
Naturalizing 


125 bulbs in all, only $5.00 
postpaid 


10 Chionodoxa luciliae 

10 Chionodoxa sardensis 
15 Eranthis hyemalis 

15 Grape Hyacinth, blue 

10 Grape Hyacinth, white 
10 Scilla campanulata, blue 
10 Scilla campanulata, rose 
10 Scilla campanulata, white 
10 Scilla sibirica 

10 Snowdrop, double 

15 Snowdrop, single 


Write today for a free copy of our 
Bulb Catalog 
Fiske Seed Company 


New England’s Leading Seed Store 


12 & 13 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE 
BOSTON, MASS. 








Iris - Phlox - Peonies 
Perennials 


HILLSIDE GARDENS 














Amesbury, Mass. 
Special offer to 


P E O N | E get acquainted: 


10 Karl Rosefield, Best Crimson $6.00 
10 Avalanche, Fine White 4.00 
10 Mme. de Galhau, Pink 3.00 
$13.00 

ALL 30 ROOTS FOR $10.00 CASH 

Send for special Peony list 
BLUE BRIDGE PEONY GARDENS 
RB. 3, Kansas City, Mo. 








PEONIES 


Shaylor’s Originations and other 
choice varieties 
Price list on request 


SHAYLOR & ALLISON 
11 Bidgeway Road, Auburndale, Mase. 








Seabrook Nurseries 
LOUIS G. ROWE 
Seabrook, New Hampshire 


SUPERIOR GLADIOLI 























JEWEL ELECTRIC FOUNTAINS 


We make several styles of portable illuminated electric foun- 
tains for the home and office. The clear sparkling water falling 
on the artistic illuminated shade makes a beautiful decoration 
for sun-parlor or living-rooms. They are portable and can be 
moved to any room as they do not require any water connec- 
tion. The top container can be lifted off this two-piece reed 
stand for table use. The beautiful art glass splash ring reflects 
the light. Our Jewel Fountain is an excellent humidifier and 
it cools the atmosphere in summer. Its artistic beauty will 


make it a joy forever in your home. 


acting as our agents. 
on our electric fountains and specialties. 





Dept. Hor. 


New York Show Rooms, 200 Fifth Avenue. Many florists are 
Send 10 cents for our illustrated catalog 


JEWEL ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 
4505 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
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ROOM AND WINDOW PLANTS 


HE number of plants suitable for growing in ordinary 

living-rooms is necessarily limited, although larger than 

generally realized. Perhaps the most adverse factor 
affecting plant growth indoors is the lack of humidity in the 
atmosphere, which no amount of watering at the roots will 
counter-balance. 

Draughts are also extremely detrimental to the growth of 
practically all plants in rooms, for cold air quickly turns the 
leaves yellow and in some cases causes a dwarfed, sickly 
appearance, while draughts of warm dry air are harmful 
in that they increase the rate of transpiration from the leaves 
and may cause wilting and withering of the foliage. 

A third cause of failure is lack of light, but this is not 
applicable of course to plants grown in sunny windows, and 
some thought must be exercised so that only the most long 
suffering of foliage plants (such as the useful Aspidistra 
lurida) are placed in the darker corners, and even these will 
benefit considerably if they can be changed around occasion- 
ally so that the period spent under such unfavorable condi- 
tions is not unduly prolonged. 

Dust collecting on the leaves of room plants also exercises 
a very adverse influence on the health of the plant, but, 
periodical sponging with warm water in which a little soap 
has been dissolved will remedy this deleterious influence. As a 
rule plants with hirsute leaves are unsuited to room cultiva- 
tion, as this very fact renders them very liable to collect dust 
and the nature of the foliage makes sponging impracticable. 
The watering of pot-plants in rooms always demands the ut- 
most attention for extremes of either dryness or wetness will 
cause trouble. Only water at the same temperature as the 
room should be applied, and this in sufficient quantity to thor- 
oughly moisten the whole ball. 

Healthy plants with their pots full of roots will require 
feeding during the growing season and this is best effected 
by means of weak but regular applications of some good 
proprietary fertilizer, varied occasionally with diluted clear 
soot-water. For obvious reasons manure water is not a suit- 
able stimulant for room plants. I have found that by adding 
a little sulphate of iron occasionally to the water supplied to 
pot-bound Palms, Cordylines, Aspidistras, ete., it greatly in- 
creases the greenness of the foliage. 

Springtime, when activity of the roots commences to mani- 
fest itself, is the best time for potting most plants. In the ease 
of plants accommodated in fairly large receptacles this should 
only be undertaken when absolutely necessary and in any 
ease a small shift will suffice. It is important that a properly 
prepared compost suited to the requirements of the particular 
plant be used and care must be exercised so that the root 
system is not unduly knocked about. Adequate drainage must 
be provided. If it is possible to place the newly potted plants 
in a close, shaded greenhouse for a short time after the opera- 
tion is completed so much the better. Division of such plants 
as Aspidistras, Clivias (Imantophyllums) ete., which have 
grown too large for the positions assigned to them should also 
be carried out at this season, while leggy plants of Aralias, 














How to Grow Roses 


We have just had prepared, by a 
group of experts, cultural directions 
for growing modern Roses, which 
are included in our 


Special Rose Catalogue 


The roses offered in this catalogue are 
especially prepared for Fall planting. 
Write for it and for our AUTUMN 
CATALOGUE, which lists everything 
that can be planted in the Fall. 
A copy free if you mention 
“Horticulture” 


Henry A. Dreer 





1306 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 











GLAD GREETINGS 


I grow 300 choice varieties of Gladiolus 
out of about 12,000 named varieties on 


the market. Have just issued my LIST 
OF 100 ‘‘BEST’’ or ‘‘FAVORITE’’ 
varieties. 


I also have four very interesting, easily 
grown SOUTH AFRICAN SPECIES as 
follows: 

Each Dozen 
Psittacinus (Parrots Head) $2.00 $20.00 
Dracocephalus (Dragon 


CE oe aids 6 ab 5% «0 .25 2.50 
Primulinus Species 

(Very delicate) ........ .25 2.50 
ee 10.00 


WILLIAM EDWIN CLARK 
Sunnymede, Sharon, Mass. 
20 miles from Boston—Visitors welcomed 








TEA CRAB 


(Malus theifera) 


Discovered in Western China and introduced to the Arnold Arboretum 


by Prof. E. H. Wilson. 


A decorative plant of the first class. 
bloom looks like a Cherry tree rather than an Apple tree. 
upright, spreading with rather zigzag branches which are densely 
studded with short spurs producing numerous clusters of flowers rose- 
red in bud, becoming pale and almost white when fully expanded. 


Fragrant. 


In Central China the peasants collect the leaves and from them prepare 
a palatable beverage which they call “red tea,” hence its name. 
One of the handsomest of the Asiatic Crab Apples. 


5 to 6 ft. specimens, balled and burlapped, at $3.00 
6 to 7 ft. specimens, balled and burlapped, at $3.50 
Packed ready for shipment at these prices. 


W yman’s 


Framingham Nurseries 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Catalog now ready for distribution. 


Early flowering and when in 
Its habit is 











Success with Roses 


New, 32-page booklet tells 
in interesting, illustrated 
story form the easy way to 
care for your roses. Com- 
lete. Simple. Concise. 

orth dollars to you — yet 
it’s only 25c. Write today. 
Send 25c in stamps or coin 
for ‘‘Success.’’ Our ‘‘Guide 
to Good Roses’’ is always 
FREE. 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 
Star Rose Growers 
West Grove, Penna. 






Box 27 











Bulbs now os for immediate shipment 
REGALE BULBS 


No. 1 Each 10 100 

2 in. and up diam. $.60 $5.50 $50.00 
No. 2 

1% to 2 in. diam. .50 4.75 45.00 
No. 3 

1 to 1% in. diam. .30 2.75 22.50 
No. 4 

% to 1 in. diam. .20 1.75 15.00 


5 bulbs at 10 rates; 25 bulbs at 100 rates 

Regale Seeds $1.50 per 1000 
WILLIAM SWAN 

Milton, Mass. 


Pine Avenue 


LILIUM REGALE 





FARQUHAR’S 
Gold-Medal Bulbs | 

















Hyacinths, Narcissi, Crocuses, Scillas and other Spring-flowering bulbs. 
Our bulbs are all selected from the highest grade, top-sizes only and 


We offer the finest Novelties and the best Standard Varieties of Tulips, 
will produce the finest blooms for exhibition or garden display. 


Our Autumn Bulb Catalogue lists more than 65 named varieties of the 

popular Giant Darwin Tulips many of which are included in the 

following mixture: 

FARQUHAR’S SUPERB MIXTURE of Giant Darwin Tulips is a 
i blend of many varied and charming varieties which will produce a 
| gorgeous display of color in the Spring. 90 cts. per doz.; $7 per 100; 


| $68 per 1000. 


6 South Market Street 


Our Autumn Bulb Catalogue sent free upon request 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY | 


FIFTY 
YEARS 


Since 1878 we 
have been fur- 
nishing all sizes 
of Trees, Shrubs 
and Evergreens 
at low prices to 
- critical buyers. 
Write for Price 
Bulletin 





(Amer. Elm) 


Kelsey Nursery Service 
50 Church St., New York City 











| 
. NEW ENGLAND * 
QUALITY STOCK—FRESH DUG 
EVERGREENS 
Deciduque Fesee, Shrubs @ Vines 





@Aitle Tree Forme i) 
FRAMINGHAM CENTRE. MASSACHUSETTS 














Boston, Mass. 
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Chinese Sand Pear 


(Pyrus calleryana) 


Small ornamental tree, smooth clean barked, pyramidal in habit. 
Pure white flowers in very early spring. Foliage is exceptionally 
beautiful in autumn, color ranging from yellow to deep wine-red 
and mahogany. 
This variety was used with excellent effect in our recent exhibit 
in Horticultural Hall in conjunction with evergreens. 
Especially fine for a lawn specimen where a small diameter tree 
is desired. 
Does well on ordinary well drained soil. 

8 to 10 ft. specimens $4.00 

10 to 12 ft. specimens $5.00 

Packed ready for shipment at these prices 
Catalog now ready for distribution 


Wyman’s 


Framingham Nurseries 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 








VIOLA JERSEY GEM 


(The Perennial Violet) 
Has proved itself the finest hardy plant we ever introduced. 


Price $3.00 per dozen; $20.00 per hundred. 


Write for our circular on fall planting 


TOTTY’S 


MADISON NEW JERSEY 











Last Call 
PEONIES 


at very low prices 
A. M. DOWS 


Delphiniums, Oriental Poppies, Hardy| 
Primrose, “Flame,” Campanula, 
“Pfitzerii” 

Plants of above 20 cents each, delivered 
Pansy Seed—hand pollenized, 

100 seeds $1.00 


VIEW ACRES, Hamilton, Montana 
H. E. JONES LIST 








Lowell, Mass. 











The House of Quality 


Invites your inspection of their choice line of nursery stock grown 
especially for those who want the best quality obtainable. 


Ornamental Evergreens—choice shade trees, flowering shrubs and 
vines. 

The cream of the world’s choicest Peonies, Iris and Phlox and 
hardy garden perennials are at your command. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 


Catalog West Newbury, Mass. Not Open Sundays 











Low Prices for Greenhouse Plants 


FIELD GROWN DRACAENA INDIVISA, good 6” stock ........ $25.00 per 100 
FIELD GROWN VARIEGATED VINCA, heavy clumps ......... 10.00 per 100 

medium clumps ......... 6.00 per 100 
REP ee Bes OM occ cb iccvcsbetewecscece’s 7.50 per 100 
ABPARRGCS Gi meemes, Sh” BOO ow ccc ccc cv ccsvecoccesess 8.00 per 100 


SNAPDRAGON, 24” pot, Philadelphia, Geneva Pink and Virginia 6.00 per 100 
Geranium R. C. Ready November Ist 
100 1000 
SB ee Be BO. gg. ow ccccccccces $2.50 $22.50 
PURITY, POITEVINE, RICARD ......... 3.50 32.00 
LANGDRY, VIARD, PERKINS ........... 4.00 36.00 


PAUL E. RICHWAGEN & SONS, INC. 


Needham, Mass. 














Ficus, Cordyline and similar subjects may be shortened by 
cutting half way through the stem just below the lowest good 
leaves, and binding some moss and sand around the slit, 
which is kept open by means of a splinter of wood. If this moss 
is kept moist new roots quickly form and the top may then be 
severed and potted up. 

Other details in the successful culture of room plants con- 
sists of frequently sponging the leaves and turning the plants 
occasionally so that lopsided growth is discouraged. The base 
of the pots must never be allowed to stand in water but it is 
a good plan to invert a small pot in a saucer of water and stand 
the plant on this for the little moisture rising from the water 


creates an appreciable degree of humidity. 
—T. H. Everett. 


Yonkers, N. Y. 


NEW SEED AND NURSERY 
CATALOGUES 


Amawalk Nursery. (Amawalk, Westchester County, New York) 

Amawalk, 1927. 
Catalogue of trees. 

American Rose and Plant Co. (Springfield, Ohio) “Peonies for 
every purpose.” 

Barr & Sons. (11, 12, 13 King St., Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2 
England) 

Barr’s Anemones, Crocus, Gladioli, Hyacinth, Irises, Lilies, Mont- 
bretias, Muscari, Tulips, etc. 

The Blue Grass Nurseries. (H. F. Hillenmeyer & Sons, Lexington, 
Ky.) Catalogue No 86. 

“Trees, shrubs, perennials and fruits for home grounds.” 

Bonnewitz, Lee R. (Van Wert, Ohio) “Wonderful values in Peonies, 
and Irises for Spring planting.” 

Chautauqua Flowerfield Co. (Greenhurst, N. Y.) Trade list: choice 
Gladiolus, Eremurus, Montbretias, Spiraeas, Peonies, Bleeding 
Heart, Iris, hardy perennials. 

Craig, Wm. N. (Front St., Weymouth, Mass.) Autumn list of Dutch 
bulbs and hardy Lilies, 1927. 

Dobbie & Co., Ltd. (Edinburgh, Scotland) Autumn 1927, bulbs, 
Roses, Sweet Peas, etc. ‘ 

Farr Nursery Co. (Weiser Park, Pa.) “Better plants: Peony and 
Iris edition.” 

Fleu, Conyers B., Jr. (Rose and Montana Streets, Germantown, Pa.) 
Pre trees, evergreens, shrubs, perennials and fruits from 
seed.” 

A 25-page catalogue of seeds of trees and shrubs and perennials. 

Forbes, Alexander & Co. (115 Mulberry St., Newark, N. J.) Offering 
of Spring flowering bulbs for planting this Fall. 

— Nursery. (Richfield Sta., Minneapolis, Minn.) “Franklin 

eonies.” 

ie Nurseries. (Augusta, Ga.) “Trees, shrubs and vines for the 

outh.” 
A catalogue of 48 pages, very inclusive, with many illustrations. 

Gillett, Edward. (Fern and flower farm, Southwick, Mass.) 

_ Broad-leaved evergreens and native wild plants for Autumn plant- 

ing. 

Groschner, H. W. (Napoleon, Ohio) “A critical selection of Bearded 
Flag Iris.” 

Gumm, W. L. (Remington, Ind.) Peonies. 

Includes 300 varieties out of a collection of between 800 and 900. 

Heller Bros. Co. (P. J. Lynch, Owner, New Castle, Ind.) “The Roses 
of New Castle, Autumn edition.” 

Catalogue of Roses, includes bulbs and a few perennials for Fall 
planting. 

Johnson’s Seed Store. (2158-60 East Ninth St., Cleveland, Ohio) 
Spring flowering bulbs for the Autumn of 1927. 

Lovett’s Nursery. (Little Silver, N. J.) Fall planting suggestions. 

Fruits, Roses, perennials, ornamental shrubs. 

McCready, S. B. (430 Brunswick Ave., Toronto 4, Canada) “Dutch 
bulbs for American gardens.” 

McDonald, Kenneth & Sons, Ltd. (Market Square, Ottawa, Canada) 

“McDonald’ s quality bulbs and hardy plants.” 

Northwest Bulb Co., Inc. (Portland, Oregon) Descriptive catalogue 
of Oregon-grown Dutch bulbs. 

Paramus Nursery Inc. (Ridgewood, N. J.) “Your garden.” 

A general descriptive catalogue of perennials, trees and shrubs for 
decorative planting. 

Peacock Dahlia Farms. (Williamstown Junction, P. O. Dahliatown, 
N. J.) Catalogue with 1928 prices. 

Includes also Peonies, Spring-flowering bulbs and Roses. 

a —— & Co. (Carmel, Calif.) California wild flower seeds, 
ist no. 

An 8-page 4 giving brief descriptions and listing many flowers. 

Shreve, Ralph W. (Farmington, Arkansas) “Hardy wild flowers 
from the Ozarks.” 

A descriptive booklet of wild flowers and native shrubs and vines. 

This is the R. W. Shreve wrongly listed in Plant Buyers Index as 

being in Kansas. 
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MICHELL’S 
Darwin Tulips 


These are becoming more popu- 
lar each year on account of their 
splendid form, exquisite coloring 
and the immense size of the flow- 
ers which are borne on straight 
stout stems. We offer below a 
few of the most popular vari- 
eties; complete list will be found 
in our Fall Bulb Catalog. 


Doz. 100 1,000 
Afterglow. Apricot 
orange, yellow 
SO ~ sacdeaad $1.25 $8.75 $80.00 
Bartigon. Fiery red .70 4.25 35.00 
Clara Butt. Salmon 
I, i pica oe aire a -70 4.25 35.00 
La Candeur. Creamy 
ins 5 ed ok -75 4.50 37.50 
Mme. Krelage. Lilac 
ee. ae -70 4.25 35.00 
Mr. Farncombe San- 
ders. Scarlet ... .70 4.25 35.00 
Pride of Haarlem. 
Rosy carmine ... .70 4.25 35.00 
Princess Elizabeth. 
Deep pink ..... -75 4.75 40.00 
Rev. H. Ewhbank. 
Light heliotrope . .70 4.25 35.00 
William Pitt. COrim- 
son, shaded purple .75 4.75 40.00 
Also other varieties of Tulips, also 


Hyacinth, Narcissus, Crocus 
and other bulbs 


Write for Our Fall Bulb Catalog 
Mentioning this Publication 


Michell’s' Seed House 


518 Market Street 


Philadelphia Pennsylvania 














TEXAS CACTI 
40 Large Beautiful Mixed Specimens $3.00 
These plants are being offered at this price 
for a short time only. We want you on 
our Cacti mailing list. Let us start you 
with a fine rare collection. We are experts 
and reliable. Satisfaction or money back. 
F. O. B. El Paso. 

TEXAS CACTI CO. 








Beautiful Rare Cacti Speci- 
mens, only $1.25. Express 
collect. Makes wonderful 
table garden display and very 


Box 7, Station A El Paso, Texas 
appropriate Holiday Gifts. Il- 
lustrated catalogue with pack- 


age mixed cactus seeds 25c. 


DESERT PLANT COMPANY 
Station A, Box 95 
El Paso 


ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 


Texas 




















PRIMROSE SPECIAL 


POLYANTHUS-PRIMULAS — or Prim- 
roses. They are always liked and in de- 
mand, good strong plants. 

1 dozen in four varieties prepaid, $3.00 
Special list of uncommon plants on request. 
WILL ROUNDS 
The Studio-Gardens 
112 First St. (Dept. A) Lowell, Mass. 


Hirrs Evercrrens 


Cemplete assortment of varieties for orna 
mental use. Price list free. De Luxe 
catalog in natural colors, 25c. 


D. HILL NURSERY CoO. 
Evergreen Specialists 
DUNDEB, ILL. 








Bex 317 








FLOWERING BULBS FOR 
FALL PLANTING 


ULBS are so easily. grown that there will be very few 
failures if the right kinds are chosen. Very pleasing 
effects can be produced by naturalizing bulbs in the 

grass. When grown in this way, the plants are seen in a more 
natural condition and are just like the way a person would 
find them in their natural habitats. When bulbs are grown in 
the grass in this way the main object to keep in view is to try 
to produce natural effects. Straight lines, curves and circles 
should be avoided as much as possible. 

Of course it is not wise to plant the bulbs in places where 
the grass is going to be cut with the lawn mower very early in 





THE POET’S NARCISSUS, ONE OF THE BEST BULBS 
FOR NATURALIZING 


the season. Often the grass can be kept reasonable short with 
a sickel until the tops have yellowed. 

One of the simplest and easiest ways to plant bulbs in the 
grass is to use a large dibble or crow bar, making a hole 
from four to six inches deep. Plant the bulb with the point or 
bud upward, cover it with fine soil then press the sod of grass 
together where the hole was made. The usual way to do this is 
with the heel. Thousands of bulbs can be planted in this way 
in a day. 

Some of the best kinds for naturalizing and those that wil! 
produce the most flowers are the following: Crocuses, Snow- 
drops, Scillas or Siberian Squills, Narcissus poeticus, Narcis- 
sus princeps, single Von Sion Narcissus, Scilla hyacinthoides 
and Tulipa sylvestris. 


THE CORRECT SPELLING 
OF WISTERIA 


How is it that Wisteria is spelled with an ‘‘e’’ when it was 
named, as I understand, for a man whose name was spelled with 
an ‘‘a,’’ that is, Wistar? 

The Wisteria was named for Casper Wistar, of Phila- 


delphia, but Nuttall, who established the genus, started 
spelling the name Wisteria, and the custom has been fol- 
lowed ever since. This spelling now appears in Bailey’s and 
in ‘‘Standardized Plant Names,’’ and is accepted every- 
where. Wisteria, therefore, is correct notwithstanding the 
fact that the original Wistar’s name was spelled with an ‘‘a.’’ 


9? 





Rare Shrubs! 


Azalea Louisa Hunnewell seed- 
ling, trplts., 8”, $1 ea., $75 per 
100. 


Azalea Poukhanense, 10”, $1.75 
ea., $16 per 10. 
Cotoneaster Apiculata, 8”-10", 


$1.25 ea., $11 per 10. 


Cotoneaster Adpressa, 8”-10", 
$1.25 ea., $11 per 10. 

Cytissus Praecox, 12”, $1 ea., $9 
per 10. 

Libocedrus Decurrens, 12”, $2.50 
ea., $20 per 10. 

Rhododendron Schlippenbachii, 1 
yr., 4”-5", $1 ea., $80 per 100. 
Calluna Vulgaris var’s, 6”-8", 50c 

ea., $40 per 100. 
Kolkwitzia Amabilis, 1 yr., 
$1 ea., $9 per 10. 


iz. 


Brimfield Gardens Nursery 
Brimfield Street 


Wethersfield Connecticut 








Veronica Repens 


A very dwarf compact plant with 
roundish leaves %” high and pale 
blue flowers in May and June. 
Spreads rapidly but has no long 
runners. Makes an ideal carpet 
plant. It Evergreen. 
Field Grown Plants 30c each. 
$3.00 dozen. 


R. M. CROCKET & CO., Inc. 
Cranford, N. J. 


is almost 








Heavenly Blue 
Pfitzer’s Triumph 
Pearl of California 

Sacajawea 


and many of the other better qual- 
ity Gladiolus. 150,000 strong, 
healthy and hardy northern grown 
bulbs reasonably priced. 
A Catalog for the Asking 
DODROPIN GLAD GARDENS 
R. G. BAILey, Prop. 


Lewiston Idaho 














Single man wants position in greenhouse 
near Boston. Experienced in flowers, 
fruit and potted plants. Best of refer- 








ences. X. Y., Horticulture. 
SUPERINTENDENT wants position. 

Trained in landscape and construction 

work. Competent to take full charge on 


private estate. Married, two children. 


H, N. H., care of Horticulture 











Narcissus Poeticus 
THE POUND FARM, Medfield, Mass. 
has for sale home grown, freshly dug 
bulbs—lAst size $9, 2nd size $7 per 


100, small and bulblets $3 per 150, 
postpaid first zone. 
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Mulch to Prevent Winter- Kill 


You know the disappointment of finding plants dead in the Spring, or badly 
damaged from the rigors of Winter. Heaving of the soil has torn the roots 
asunder—freezing and thawing of the stems has deadened the wood—both 
causing plant loss. 


Mulching prevents damage from frozen roots as the ground is sufficiently pro- 
tected during Winter, while the warm March sun, the mischief maker, is pre- 
vented from causing sap to flow too early. 


Your Roses, Peonies, Iris; Bulb beds—Tulips, Hyacinths, Daffodils; beds of 
Perennials, Strawberry beds and other Small Fruits, Vines and all Ever- 
greens, broad-leaved, such as Rhododendrons, Kalmias and others, and all 
the cone-bearing Evergreens, will be benefited by mulching with Imported 
Granulated Peat Moss. 


On Evergreens immediately and on the others as soon 
as the ground freezes. 


IMPORTED GRANULATED Work the mulch in the soil next 
Spring and the response will be 
luxurious growth and heavy crops 
of fine flowers and fruits. 

Store Canna, Dahlia tubers and 


ORF MULL other Spring planting bulb stock 
in GPM Peat Moss—it is admi- 
rably adapted to this purpose. Let 
us tell you more about this. 


Apply this Autumn. 


Comes in Bales 
Like This. 
Look for triangle G P M brand Peat Moss bales 
trade-mark. contain at least eight bushels and 

will spread more than 240 sq. ft. 
one inch deep. Price $4.00 per bale, F.0.B. New 
York City. Shipped from various cities at same 
or slightly higher price. 


Small test bale, enough to cover 16 sq. ft. one 
inch deep, $1.50 postpaid. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, INC. _29-P-Burling Slip, New York, N. Y. 














INDESTRUCTO METAL 
PLANT LABELS 


Label Dahlias, Gladioli, Cannas, etc., and know 
the varieties next Spring. No. 1 label, copper 
wired, fastens to stems of Dahlias or Glads 
ready for use, also for trees and shrubs, $1.35 
= 100; No. 2 label, $1.70 per 100, postpaid. 
Labels last forever, writing always plain. No ink 
required. No. 51 for pot plants or garden use, 
stake 8 in. tall, $1.75 per 100; No. 52, 10 in. 
tall, $2.00 per 100; No. 53, 15 in. tall, $2.50 per 
100, postpaid. W riting atylus free with order. 
Samples sent for 2c stamp. Folder free. Sold 
by many seedsmen and nurserymen. If your 
dealer cannot supply, order from factory. 


BALL AND SOCKET MFG. CO. 
West Cheshire, Conn. 


On Stakes 
Like Above 
or Wired 











WILLIAMS’ 


“Del-Bli” 


For DELPHINIUMS —A Preventative of Blight 
Half Gallon $2.75 Gallons $4.00 


H. C. wittiaMs & SONS 


| |___—_—= MILLERSVILLE, MD. 


What makes a good 


Plant Label coop?? 


It must be impervious to moisture, 
must retain its markings, and must 
not girdle the Plant—- WE HAVE IT. 


Complete sample line for the asking. 
THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS CO. 
2178 East 76th St. Cleveland, Ohio 























THE CULTIVATION OF 
COTONEASTERS* 


LL Cotoneasters demand a well drained soil, which how- 
ever, can be poor. They should have the benefit of the 
full sun, if they are expected to fruit well and to pro- 

duce the lovely Autumn-tints in their foliage. Some species 
tolerate shade, in particular C. Dammeri and C. Dammeri 
radicans. Most Cotoneasters are lime-loving, and lime should 
be provided for them, if not naturally contained in the soil. 

The best way to propagate Cotoneasters is from seeds, which 
should either be sown in the Fall or be stratified in the Fall 
and sown in the Spring. In most cases seeds of Cotoneasters 
will lie a whole year in the ground before they germinate, 
which seems a greater disadvantage, though, than it really is. 
The stratifying of the seeds is very simple and small bother, 
while on the other hand the plants raised from seeds are al- 
ways healthier, better in their habit of growth, and longer 
lived. 

Many Cotoneasters can be increased successfully, also, by 
the layering of branches which may be done either in fall or 
spring, or by cuttings from half ripe wood which strike best 
at the end of July or in August, varying with the species and 
the season. 

Certain semi-hardy species are often most easily propa- 
gated by grafting, though this is in general the least desirable 
method of increase. Cotoneasters may be grafted either 
on seedlings of one of the hardiest and most vigorous other 
species like: Cotoneaster acutifolia villosula, C. lucida, C. 
multiflora, ete., or on Hawthorn (Crataegus), Mountain Ash 
(Sorbus), or Quince (Cydonia). 

Manifold are the uses which can be suggested for the various 
kinds of Cotoneasters as garden-shrubs. The small garden 
should have at least a few Cotoneasters in places where they 
are most conspicuous. Those who have more room may plant a 
larger mixed group of various kinds, preferably along a slope 
or bank. 

Delightful color-combinations are possible with yellow, Fall- 
flowering perennials, like: Goldenrods (Solidago), Rud- 
beckias, Helenium, and last but not least, yellow and bronze 
shades of hardy Chrysanthemum. While fruited Snowberry 
bushes (Symphoricarpus) and the white Baneberry (Actaea 
alba) will add further to the attractiveness of such a group. 

Most species of Cotoneaster can easily be trained against a 
wall, but most satisfactory for that purpose are the prostrate 
varieties, so well liked for rockeries, as for instance: C. hori- 
zontalis, C. adpressa, C. microphylla. 


*From a Bulletin of the Morton Arboretum, Lisle, Ill. 


























Prepare Now to Protect Next Summer’s 


Roses--Mulch With 


UCKWHEAT 
H ULL Sswowrtaxes” 


Most satisfactory for winter protection as a mulch around shrubbery, peren- 
nial flower beds and borders, strawberry beds and other small fruits. 
BUCKWHEAT HULLS—WILL NOT pack or mat to the ground; smother 
small plants or Dutch bulbs, but WILL lighten heavy soil or add humus to 
sandy soil. Protects small plants or Dutch bulbs. Holds soil moisture in 
summer when used as a summer mulch. Almost black in color, makes attrac- 
tive bedding material. WILL also furnish considerable plant food. 

Just one of the many testimonials which come to us unsolicited: 

Used Buckwheat Hulls last fall as general mulch on Roses, Peonies. hardy 
plants and shrubs. Everything stood the winter very good. Have dug the 
mulch under and all plants, ete., are looking fine. T am so well pleased that 
I send you another order herewith. John W. Powell, Roslyn, Pa. 


CHEMICAL ANALYSIS 


Ammonia 1.6%, Phosphoric Acid .06%, Potash .75%. Compare this with 
Sheep Manure: Ammonia 2.25%, Phosphoric Acid 1.5%, Potash 2%. 


BE CONVINCED—ORDER YOURS TODAY 
Prices f. 0. b. Towanda. Terms Cash with Order 
160 Ib., $1.50; 300 Ib., $4.00; 1,000 1b., $12.00; 2,000 lb., $20.00 
Shipped during milling season, October and November 


_ DAYTON MILL ING Co., 810 Main St., Towanda, Pa. 


Superior to 


Commercial Humus 








GARDENER, desires position on private 
estate. Married, age 38, 1 child. Fifteen 
years’ experience in private estate and 
greenhouse work. Able to furnish good 
references. A. L. G., Horticulture. 








POSITION WANTED. Greenhouse work, 
growing flowers and small shrubs. J. B., 
care of Horticulture. 








SUPERINTENDENT, Englishman, thor 
oughly experienced in gardening and es- 
tate work and laying out of grounds. F, 
c/o Horticulture. 

















Standard Hot Bed Sash, 3 ft. wide, 6 ft. 
long, made in several styles, to take three, 
four or five rows of glass, either grooved 
or made for glass to putty. Redwood, 
$1.40 each; White Pine, $1.60 each; 25 
or more sash, 10 cents less. Write for 
circular. 

Glass, sizes 6x8, 8x10, 10x12 or 10x14, 
at $2.50 per box, 50 sq. ft. Ten boxes or 
more, $2.45. C. N. BINSON & BRO., 
Dept. 29, Baltimore, Mo. 


Evergreen Trees — Flowering Shrubs 
HARDY COLLECTED STOCK 


Rhododendron Max, 2 to 4 ft. 
Mountain Laurel, 2 to 4 ft. 
Holly Trees, 2 to 34 ft. 
Hemiock Trees, 2 to 4 ft. 
25 at the 100 Rates 
Roots well packed in wet moss or soil and 
burlapped. I pay the shipping charges. 
Cash please. Order from this ad.; it’s my 
only price list. 
WM. R. McGUIRE, Experienced Collector 
Doeville, Tennessee 








Lantern Slide Lecture on 
Nut Culture 


Northern Nut Culture is now being in- 
troduced to Home Owners and Agricultur- 
ists. Everybody is talking it. 

Be sure to get started right regarding 
this new industry of the soil by attending 
our lantern slide lectures. Horticultural 
and Garden Clubs should be sure to have 
this lecture on their winter program. 

Write immediately for appointment, 
stating your terms. 


JOHN W. HERSHEY 
Editor of the Nut Grower and Nut Oulturist 
Downingtown, Pa. 
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Volume 3. 


Price $4.00 per copy 


Volume 2. 


Volume 1. 





zation. 


PRICE 


NEW YORK CITY 





MEMOIRS 


Just issued. A volume of 408 
pages comprising 55 papers 
presented at the International 
Conference on Flower and 
Fruit Sterility, held in 1926. 


ALSO AVAILABLE 

1907. Proceedings of the Inter- 
national Conference on Plant 
Hardiness and Acclimatiza- 
tion. Price $2.00 per copy. 


1902. Proceedings of the Inter- 
national Conference on Plant 
Breeding and Plant Hybridi- 
Price $2.00 per copy. 


For All Three Volumes $7.00 


The Horticultural Society 
of New York, Inc. 


598 MADISON AVENUE 


Che Pennsylvania 
Gorticultural Society 


Is the oldest Society in America devoted to 
the interests of Horticulture. It was organized 
in 1827, and will soon celebrate its Centennial 
Anniversary. 

The Society’s rooms are located at 1600 Wal- 
nut Street, in the heart of Philadelphia, and are 
open daily to members and their friends, except 
on Sundays and holidays. 

The Library has been brought up to date and 
contains all the leading horticultural books and 
magazines as well as the catalogues of practi- 
cally every important seedsman and nurseryman 
in Europe and America. 

Members may borrow books by showing their 
Membership Cards. Members may also obtain 
books by mail by writing to the Librarian. 
Tables and chairs are provided for those who 
wish to rest and read. 

Illustrated lectures on Horticulture are given 
during the winter and exhibitions of Plants, 
Flowers, Fruits and Vegetables are held at fre- 
quent intervals in Philadelphia and vicinity. 

Membership Card (sent as receipt for dues) 
entitles member to admission to all Lectures and 
Exhibitions given by the Society. 

A copy of Horticulture is sent to all members, 
without charge, twice each month. 

Members and friends are frequently invited to 
inspect some of the beautiful private gardens in 
the vicinity of Philadelphia. 

The Society desires to increase its membership 
in order that its work and influence may be 
extended. 

Any person may become a member on being 
recommended by a member, or on application to 
the Secretary. The annuai dues are $3.00. 


Address DAVID RUST, Secretary 
1600 ARCH ST. PHILADELPHIA 











Autumn 
Flower Show 


THREE DAYS 


Horticultural Hall 


October 28-30 


Opening at 3 P.M. on Friday 


Fine Displays of Chrysanthemums 
and Other Greenhouse Plants 


Special Exhibit by the New England 
Wild Flower Preservation Society 


Fruits and Vegetables 


Lectures Daily 


Boston, Mass. 


Admission Free 



























Dignified; Exclusive Pro- 
fession not overrun with 
competitors. Crowded 





duat is ting started a: 
pvelogiag ther besiaesses.” Mecthicied tSie 
ey fay oy HI 
Do it today! 


American Landscape School, 74-FA, Newark, N.Y. 











ORGANIC 


Soil Server — Soil Saver 


HYPER -HUMUS 
Ideal 


Fall Mulch, Winter Cover and 
Spring Food for Lawns and 
Wintering Plants 


100-Ib. weg, $3.08, Four 100-lb. Bags $5, 
Ton ags $20. All prices f.o.b. 
From dealer or from us 


‘‘Soil Improvement’’ Booklet FREE 


Hyper-Humus Company 


Newton, New Jersey 


Dept 14 








PRUNING TREES IN AUTUMN 


There are certain of the ornamental trees which can be 
pruned to better advantage in late Summer and Autumn than 
in Winter or Spring because of the fact that they bleed very 
easily. Among these trees are the Maples, the Birches and 
the Mulberries. This work can be done any time before freez- 
if at all large, should be 


covered with a protective dressing to keep out water and 


ing weather, but the wounds, 


insects. A coat of water-proof shellac is usually sufficient for 
ornamental trees, although if large limbs are removed, it 
may be necessary to give a coat of white lead paint as well. 


PROPAGATING JAPANESE IRIS 


Can the Japanese Iris be grown from seed? (L. E. L., Wis.) 

Yes; the seeds should be sown as soon as ripe, or as early 
as it is possible to get them from the seedsman. They will not 
germinate until the following Spring. The plants will be two 
years old before they bloom. The named varieties do not 
come true from seed. If you wish to perpetuate any given 
variety, it must be done by the division of the root-stock. 
This should be done in the late Summer or early Fall, after 
the flowering period. 


COMING EXHIBITIONS 


October 28-30. Boston, Mass. Grand Autumn Exhibition of 
Plants, Flowers, Fruits and Vegetables, at Horticultural Hall. 


November 10-13. New York City. Twentieth annual Autumn Ex- 
hibition of The Horticultural Society of New York, at the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History. 


November 17-19. Baltimore, Md. Annual meeting and exhibition 
of the Chrysanthemum Society of America. 








HUMUS 


For the Price is the Best and Cheapest 


Fertility Maker 


$5.00 for 5, 100 lb. bags, $18.00 per ton 
Special price by the carload 
F.O.B. Stanhope, N. J. 


H. B. PRINDLE 


1735 Grand Central Terminal, New York 








Write for SELF EMULSIFYING 

boii SPRAY OIL 
SUN OIL CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
H-10-15 

















To keep your Tennis Court, Walks 
and Gutters free from Weeds, use 


Hammond’s Weed Killer 
Sold by the Seed Dealers 
Made at Beacon, N. Y. ‘ 
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It Gives You Just The Greenhouse Facts You Want 


Here’s a new greenhouse catalog. A distinctly 
better catalog than we have ever made. 


It’s a catalog made for just such as you. Made 
so it tells you the things YOU want to know: 
instead of the things we would like to tell you. 
Our side can come later. You'll let us know, 
when you want it. _ 





But to get back to the catalog, it contains a 
goodly number of the smaller houses. Likewise 
those attached direct to the residence. 


It’s fairly filled with photos of them in various — 


link-ups and locations all over the country. 
There’s always a plan of each. Then the boiled 
down facts. Just the ones you want to know. 





There are a few, a very few, of the large lay- 
outs. Only enough to show those interested in 
the scope of our work. 


This catalog is now ready. Do you want a copy? 
All right then, just tear out this Ad., write 
across it, send me one, and sign your name 
and address. 





Eastern Factory Western Factory Canadian Factory & Oo. Irvington New York Philadelphia 
Irvington, N. Y. Des Plaines, IIl. St. Catharines, Ont. New York 30 E. 42nd St. Land Title Bldg. 
Chicago Boston ° ou Cleveland Denver 
Cent. Bank Bldg. Little Bldg. Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 1304 Ulmer Bldg. 1247 S. Emerson St 

Kansas City St. Louis : Greensboro, N. C. Buffalo Montreal St. Catharines Toronto 
Commerce Bldg. 704 E. Carrie Ave. 300 Woodbine Court Jackson Bldg. 1410 Stanley St. Ontario, Can. Harbor Com. Bldg 
yt 
Oe 
N TAS ¥ 74") f 
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FOR FOUR GENERATIONS BUILDERS OF GREENHOUSES 








Lilium Candidum 


~*~ —= 














Cedar Hiill 
Nursery 


BROOKVILLE 


(French Grown) 


For Greenhouse Forcing or 
Hardy Garden Planting 


ORDER NOW--PLANT NOW 


This Lily is often’ known as the Ascension or Madonna Lily, 
sometimes as St. Joseph’s Lily. 
New York 


Glen Head Nassau Co. 


Its value in the garden requires no comment, as this variety finds 
its place in every well ordered and carefully planned garden. 
It is especially recommended for massing with Delphinium or in 
front of pink climbing roses. 


Selected bulbs in the following sizes. 


PEONIES LILACS 


We prepay carriage charges at the single and dozen rates. 





Each Dozen Per 100 
Extra large bulbs ............... 25c «=: $2.50 Ss $18.00 IRI SES 
Wiasmneth Mae. ....u.s«. -. Fea ces 30c 3.00 z+.00 . 
Joma belt 2.......0L jae 50c 0 5.00 40.00 
’ 
« PIO - 
T. A. Havemeyer Albert Lahodny 





Owner Manager 


85 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
Send for 1927 Bulb Catalog 



































